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CHAPTER X. 
THE HARVEST FESTIVAL. 


EVER in Crossholme within the memory of man had there 
been such a festival as this Harvest Thanksgiving, which Mr. 
Lascelles had arranged and the ladies of the place had carried out 
according to his ideas. And never had the old church looked as it 
looked to-day. It was like a bower of greenery interspersed with 
fruits and flowers and miniature sheaves of corn and barley, and was 
true fairyland to the women and children—a seductive illustration, 
as Mr. Lascelles wished that it should be, of the beauty and pleasure 
to be found in the way of religion as the Church directs. For religion 
without the Church was, according to him, only climbing over the 
wall like so many thieves and robbers ; and the Master of the Orchard 
would give no sacks full of fruit to such bold breakers of the law. If 
the people wanted material beauty as well as spiritual safety and 
eternal life they must come to him as the dispenser and interpreter 
of it all ; and to-day was an earnest of, a kind of preface to, the real 
thing behind. 

And truly the old place had been made fair enough to the eye. The 
dirty whitewash of the finely modelled freestone pillars was hidden by 
twisted wreaths of laurel and ivy ; the reading-desk and pulpit, the 
pew-tops and altar-rails, the line of the noble Norman arches—all 
were marked out by borderings of laurel and laurustinus mixed with 
scarlet berries and snow-white flowers. The altar was like a conser- 
vatory, heaped up with pyramids of hothouse fruits and greenhouse 
plants ; and the bare walls of the chancel were covered by a trellis- 
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work of ivy with floral ornaments of crosses and crowns, trefoils, 
triangles, and doves among the interspaces. A magnificent cross of 
gardenias on a ground of scarlet geraniums formed the centrepiece. 
It was Hermione’s own work and her special gift ; and it had cost 
Jacob Ellis not a few angry tears and a volley of bad words for the 
ruthless destruction of his best blooms which it hadentailed. It had 
cost Theresa Molyneux also many tears. She had petitioned so 
earnestly for this place of honour! She would have spent pounds 
and pounds for the most splendid flowers that could be bought if the 
vicar would but have allowed her to be so distinguished ; and when 
he had refused, saying that Mrs. Fullerton had already petitioned and 
been accepted, she had wept with more passion and despair than the 
occasion of itself seemed to warrant. It had been one more lifting 
of the veil to the man who had already divined what lay within ; and 
though he was sorry to see her suffer, her suffering only confirmed 
im the more in his intention of asking Hermione to supply this 
grand centrai ornament as the public expression of her dutiful affec- 
tion, instead of allowing Theresa to confess therein her passionate 
desires. ‘To her, however, he gave the two secondary designs—the 
three triangles interlaced and the trefoil which flanked the central 
cross, and which, made as they were of blue salvias, early yellow 
chrysanthemums and purple dahlias, completed the chord of colour. 

Already the walls of the church had been enlivened by boldly 
illuminated texts which to-day were framed in leaves ; and from the 
capitals of the pillars floated banners of ecclesiastical meaning which 
helped to give a still richer flood of colour. Lights were on the 
altar, which it would have been worse than bad manners to have 
called the communion table as in the old days of darkness ; and the 
musty smell of dust and dead air so familiar to the congregation, 
had given place to the fragrance of nature mixed with the lingering 
scent of incense. It was a transformation in truth, complete in all its 
parts ; and the ladies had worked well and deserved the praise that 
was given to them. 

Everyone was excited and almost everyone enjoyed the show, 
though some sturdy old Protestants shook their grizzled heads at the 
patent Popery of it all. Still, that did not prevent their taking their 
fill of the pleasure which the Church spread before them so liberally as 
the lure which should bring them over to attendance at her services 
and acceptance of her doctrines as well as of her decrees. It relieved 
their consciences to shake their sapient old heads and grumble 
behind their bandana neckerchiefs ; but it gratified their senses to 
join in the crowd and gape and sniff with the rest. And after all, 
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the church was their own; and a bonny sight is always a bonny sight 
when the cost of it does not come out of one’s own pocket. 

Presently the harmonium sounded a few opening chords with a 
bold vibrating touch. No frightened schoolmistress was the per- 
former to-day, but the High Church organ-builder who had come 
down to take the dimensions of the gallery where the magnificent instru- 
ment was to stand when the restorations should be completed. The 
congregation rose, led by the ladies as the fuglemen who knew their 
lesson and gave the note of direction; and then Mr. Lascelles, in 
shining white vestments embroidered in silver and gold and many- 
coloured silks, marched in at the head of the procession. He 
was attended by several strange “priests” and “ brothers” who had 
come from London to give greater dignity to this the first stately 
festival in his clerical reign. Immediately behind him, his eyes bent 
on the ground, came Cuthbert Molyneux, solemnly swinging an 
incense-burner—which he was careful to call thurible ; while after 
the strange “priests” and “brothers” came in the choir in white 
surplices over red, carrying candles, crosses, a banner or two, and 
the crucifix in front of all. Some of the lads rather spoilt the 
solemnity of the show; for, not yet broken into due decorum, they 
nudged each other slily and giggled and blushed like girls when 
they caught the eyes of their mothers and sisters fixed with pride 
and exultation on them as they paraded the church, round the side 
aisles and up the nave. 

The men of the village looked at each other doubtfully. This 
kind of thing was new to them and they did not approve of it. But 
as it was not Sunday they let the banners and the crosses and candles 
pass as part of the raree-show. It was a kind of religious play- 
acting to them; and being a workaday matter made all the 
difference. Had it been Sunday, now, they said to each other, 
some by look and some in whispers, it would have been a crying 
shame and a burning sin, and nothing short of profanation and 
Sabbath-breaking ; but week-day mountebanks are lawful, and their 
foolishness is not to be too gravely considered. All the same they 
thought it taking liberties with the Constitution, the Church as by 
Law established, the village and the old building itself; and each 
wished that some other Tom or Bill would have the boldness to 
speak to the vicar and give him the mind of the place ; while all 
shirked the task for themselves. Mr. Lascelles was not an easy man 
to deal with, as they had already found ; and it is ill work plucking 
nettles with bare hands. 

This was the general feeling of the benighted commonalty; but 
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the ladies who had worked the banners and become familiarized 
with the vestments—the stole was Hermione’s own work ; every stitch 
put in, as she believed, purely for love of religion and Church observ- 
ances—the ladies who had made the wreaths and crosses and all the 
mystic emblems, were delighted with the results, and congratulated 
themselves warmly on their good fortune in possessing such a vicar 
as Mr. Lascelles. 

How grand he looked in his beautiful new vestments symbolizing 
rejoicing and gladness !—how saintly, how divine, and how hand- 
some! More than one heart beat fast as he passed with his slow 
and stately step, the very ideal of a well-born, well-bred High Priest, 
the incarnation of godly functions and goodly manhood! Theresa, 
flushed and feverish with excitement, hysterical for want of sleep and 
insufficient food, felt as if an archangel were passing by when she 
heard his measured tread, and caught the mellow notes of his well- 
trained voice chanting the processional hymn; and when he ascended 
the altar steps and stood there with his arms outstretched in the form 
of a cross, for a moment she was faint and dizzy with the passionate 
ecstasy that swelled her heart and drew the mist across her eyes like a 
veil—that ecstasy which made her realize the supreme bliss of a soul 
possessed by the Divine. 

The burning love that shone in her large bright eyes, her rapt look 
of personal adoration, startled Mr. Lascelles himself, used as he was 
to the passionate love of women disguised as religious fervour—to the 
personal adoration of so many before her, whom, like her, he had 
spiritually seduced for the good of the Church. It discomposed him 
for the moment. It was flattering, truly, and marked her as his own 
possession—and the possession of the Church through him ; but it 
was also a little terrible ; and he felt for the moment rather the peril 
of her devotion than the glory of her conversion. He must manage 
her carefully, else there would be trouble, and though he could meet 
them boldly enough if they came, he was naturally anxious to avoid 
all such scandals. 

Then he looked at Hermione’s face—animated more than usual 
—with a certain reckless air in the pose of her head—affectionate 
and even something more, as she stole one of her shy girlish glances 
at him; but it had not in it the possibilities of danger from excess 
that were in Theresa’s. The one was an instrument which would 
yield to his touch when he chose to awaken its response, and be 
passive and uncomplaining when he saw fit to leave it mute. The 
other would respond—yes, without question respond! but the 
strength of the echo might break it to pieces, and the wail of those 
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rent chords might sound too far and wide for the dignity of his office 
or the honour of the Church. Yes, Hermione was the safer of the 
two, as well as the more profitable both socially and pecuniarily; but 
Theresa was the better subject for vivisection—to be conducted with 
caution and his hands well protected. 

All this flashed in one formless thought through his mind as he 
stood before the altar in the attitude of a High Priest, symbolizing the 
cross and blessing the people, while Theresa knew the supreme bliss of 
spiritual ecstasy—that ecstasy which though spiritual is also sensuous ; 
and Hermione, with darkened eyes, thought what a charming thing 
it was to be religious, and how happy she was in her new life! For 
the moment Richard, her late trouble with him, and her marriage 
altogether had ceased to exist, and she was now simply one of Mr. 
Lascelles’ congregation—and the favourite member. 

Perhaps Virginia was really the happiest of all. She was not 
quite so pale as usual, and her gentle face had even more of that tender 
peace which had come into it since she had known Sister Agnes, as 
she fixed her eyes on the white cross above the altar and prayed to 
Mother Mary and Our Lord to make her worthy of her privileges. 
And ah! what a treasure of pure love was in it as she looked over 
to Sister Agnesin her nunlike dress standing in voluntary humility by 
the pillar in the free seats, and said an Ave as her act of thanksgiving 
for the gift of her spiritual mother. Then she looked at Ringrove, 
who was looking at her, and her eyes shone if her lips were still—glad, 
grateful, as she was that she had been able to bring him here, accord- 
ing to the command laid on her by the Sister. 

That look was poor Ringrove’s reward for the violence which he 
had done to his truest self in coming here to-day simply to please 
her ; and, being in love, it made him think :— 

“ Perhaps after all such women as these are right. Perhaps they 
do see more clearly than we coarser and less pure men, and we might 
do worse than listen to them!” 

It was a concession to have got so far as this ; what if Virginia 
should care to lead him to the end? 

Aunt Catherine near Sister Agnes, also ostentatiously in the free 
seats, was mysterious and beatified but fluttered and half coy to- 
day. The ladies had all come in their brightest dresses to do honour 
to a festival which was in its intention joyful and a thanksgiving ; 
and Aunt Catherine was in white with a certain strange bridal 
character about her veil and bonnet that looked odd enough on a 
rosy-cheeked, apple-faced, round little dumpling of a woman past fifty 
as she was. But she had dreamed last night of certain heavenly 
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espousals by which her imagination had been more awakened than 
usual—and it was never very drowsy ; and thinking a ghostly bride- 
groom better than none at all, and a marriage made in a dream a 
witness of sealing here which shall be proclaimed and solemnized 
hereafter, she had come in what she meant should express bridal 
array ; and the meaning of which she would explain to Sister Agnes 
and Superior when mass was over. 

For the rest, pretty Beatrice and her younger sisters were here, 
shame to say, in part as at a show; not having reached that state of 
ecclesiastical grace when the Church is the same as God, and a week- 
day service, with decorations like a fair, as sacred as the Sunday 
prayers without. She glanced often at Ringrove Hardisty ; her 
brown eyes full of mild surprise to see him standing there, tall and 
superior-looking, in his pew. For she was an unconverted kind of 
creature ; and, though thoroughly good and gentle and wholesome, 
had not in her the makings of a zealot—besides having no great 
admiration for the man who was now the great god Zeus of Cross- 
holme. Ringrove had been always her ideal of what a strong 
good man should be ; and especially had she taken delight in his 
quiet resistance to the new vicar. And now he was here in church 
on a week-day, and assisting at a service that was just a Roman 
Catholic mass, and nothing else ! How odd it was, and how strange 
these contradictions were! And how strange too were these differ- 
ences of feeling! Here was Bee Nesbitt sorrowing secretly over her 
friend’s weakness, while Virginia’s soul was elate with holy joy to 
think that this pleasant, good-tempered, honest-hearted sinner, 
known since her childhood and liked always if never loved, was so far 
on the road to salvation that he might be one day looked for among 
the saved—turned into a new path by the means of a handful of 
incense and a few barrow-loads of flowers! It was a very little 
matter on which to build up hope or fashion fear ; but life is made 
up of small touches; and Ringrove was in love; and when men are 
in love there is no miracle that may not be expected, no transfor- 
mation that may not be wrought. 

Even Mr. Lascelles allowed himself to draw bigger conclusions 
than the premiss warranted. As he said to Cuthbert Molyneux in 
the sacristy—there was no vestry nowadays—Virginia Fullerton’s 
influence was evidently blessed. She had brought Mr. Hardisty to 
the service to-day, as she had brought him yesterday to assist in 
the preparations; and, tainted as he notoriously was by the diabolical 
principles professed by Mr. Fullerton, it was an immense deal to 
have accomplished. What a gain it would be to the Church should 
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he be won over by the means of this dear young saint, this sweet 
child of grace and natural piety united ! 

To which Cuthbert had assented warmly, so far as Virginia was 
concerned—but in the matter of Ringrove’s possible salvation, 
somewhat tamely. He wondered at the time why he was not able 
to feel more Christian and fraternal exultation at the possible 
gathering-in of a notorious outsider like Ringrove. It was not like 
him not to hail the probable salvation of a now lost brother with 
effusive sympathy ; yet, he would rather that Superior himself, or 
say his own Aunt Catherine, had been that vessel of grace by 
whose influence the master of Monkshall had been won. He was 
not in love with Virginia ; not in the least, as wholesome-minded 
men count love ; but he was glad to be the only male sheep in the 
flock which held her as its most precious lamb; and he dreaded 
the introduction of another masculine saint, especially one so self- 
assertive and strong as Ringrove Hardisty. He was a good young 
man; a very good young man indeed ; but he had rather mis- 
taken his vocation in being a man at all, and if he had some of the 
virtues of women, he had many of their faults and not a few of their 
foibles. 

But now the procession and the processional hymn were ended ; 
the Wicked Man and the opening exhortation had been intoned in a 
high-pitched key by one of the strange priests ; and then the ladies 
dropped on their knees in the abrupt automatic manner practised 
by this school, which makes manner of as much account as matter, 
and holds it for testimony when human beings are enabled to make 
themselves look like marionettes jerked by a string. Virginia 
knelt close behind her mother in their big pew, which was soon 
to be cut down into an open seat in conformity with the rest. 
Theresa, her burning hands clasped nervously together, repeated 
the clauses of the Confession, while, the inevitable reactiqn from 
that moment of ecstasy having set in, the hot tears of what she 
thought was penitence and Mr. Lascelles knew to be_ hysteria, 
streamed down her face ; and the service went on in great volumes 
of voice and music such as they had never heard at Crossholme 
before, and did not know what to make of now when they did 
hear. 

Still it was fine and heartsome. Even those most hostile could 
not deny the grand effect of it all, while those most committed were 
enraptured ; and of the ¢ertium quid, halting between two opinions, 
some were won over by the brave show and thought that there must 
be something in it all, and some were terrified at the papistry which 
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now seemed to have thrown off its disguise, and would never stop 
until it had got its foot on their necks, and made them slaves 
without a voice in the disposition of their own souls. 

And then, in its right place in the service, Mr. Lascelles, in his 
surplice tied round the waist with a cord, and with a small cap or 
berretta on his head, went into the pulpit, and after his usual formula, 
«In the name of—” crossing himself rapidly as he spoke, abruptly 
began his textless sermon of thanksgiving. 

No pains of hell, nor penalties for sin, informed the vicar’s 
discourse to-day. It was all jubilant, hopeful, inspiriting. It spoke 
much of the gratitude which we owe to the Divine Father who gives 
us all these good things, and who leads us so gently through the 
thorny ways and guides us safely over the burning ploughshares ; 
who cares for us as His children and does not allow a hair of our 
heads to fall without His will. It spoke much too of the peace 
which comes to souls that are reconciled to the Church, and by 
the power of the Church made free of divine grace and eternal 
forgiveness ; and it extolled the beneficence of the Creator who had 
given us grain for our food, fruit for our refreshment, and flowers for 
our delight. He might have made all these things painful to us, 
but He made them pleasant instead; wherefore, praise be to His 
Name. 

He left out of sight the other side of the question—the side which 
might put forward, as a plea for the rights of man, the elemental fact 
that, being here, we must live ; and as by the law of our physical con- 
stitution we live by eating, we must therefore have something to eat. 
Also he left out of sight the possibility that the Supreme Intelligence 
which he assumed to magnify, was degraded by rhapsodies of wonder 
at necessary consequences of certain conditions—as that the earth 
should bring forth food when all organic nature has to be fed; or 
that the Benevolence which he assumed to honour was insulted by 
rhapsodies of gratitude in that life is not rendered more terrible than 
it is already to so many of us; and that, born as we are without our 
own consent, into a world of suffering and death, and set in the 
midst of circumstances which we have not shaped and cannot con- 
trol, we are not punished yet more severely than we are for the sinless 
ignorance of our forefathers and the innocent helplessness of our- 
selves. Nothing of all this was so much as hinted at; and save 
Ringrove Hardisty, who did not pay much attention to what was 
being said at all, there was no one in the congregation acute 
enough to form these thoughts in his own mind, still less to give 
them utterance. So Mr. Lascelles had it all his own way, and his 
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sermon brought comfort to some and conviction to others, and 
seemed to all a rational and faithful method of stating the main facts 
of human life. 

Then the vicar ended as abruptly as he had begun; his last words 
being an exhortation to the people to show themselves worthy of 
their privileges and grateful for their blessings, by following the 
commands of the Church in all things :—beginning with punctual 
attendance at daily matins, and, for such as were fitted to receive the 
grace, reverent attendance at weekly Early Celebration. Then the 
rest of the service went on; and the offertory was the largest ever 
made at Crossholme. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN THE SACRISTY. 


WHEN the service was over Mr. Lascelles gave notice that any of 
his parishioners who wished tv speak to him—about their souls—would 
find him in the sacristy for an hour from that time, or for so much 
longer as he might be wanted. This too was a fitting occasion for 


the thin edge, and he wished to gently insinuate it before he drove 
home the wedge with what he meant should prove to be irresistible 
force. He knew human nature so well! and he knew that when 
the senses have been stirred, as now, hearts are softened, consciences 
are awakened, and the reason is sent to sleep with fear, caution, and 
distrust. And as he intended to establish confession as a practice of 
faith and duty, he thought he might as well begin with the alphabet 
to-day. 

He had already told Hermione and the Churchlands family what he 
intended to do, so far as receiving his parishioners in the sacristy 
after service went ; but he did not say even to them that he intended 
this as the beginning of weekly confession. He had merely asked 
Theresa to come in to him when service should be over; and to 
Hermione he had said, with friendly meaning and a graceful kind of 
partiality :-— 

“ Do you come the last of all, dear Mrs. Fullerton. Wait until 
the rest have gone and then come in.” 

The prospect of this private conference had a little disturbed the 
devotions of both these ladies. Perhaps it would be better to say, it 
had heightened their fervour but distorted the direction. The vicar 
and the Almighty were getting sadly entangled in their minds, the 
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one for love and the other for authority, and to obey Mr. Lascelles 
was to both perilously synonymous with obeying God; which was 
exactly the state of mind that he wished to produce. 

The first however to go into the quondam vestry, and present 
sacristy, was Adam Bell, the sharp, keen-witted chandler of the 
village. He went, he said, in great mental distress and some per- 
plexity. He could not rest, he continued, drawing down the corners of 
his mouth like a man who has a secret grief which he is about to 
disclose, until he had discharged his conscience and told the vicar 
how things were going in the parish ;—also, until he had confessed 
manfully his own share of the blame in having gone to hear one 
whose teaching was so outlandish and full of harm. He then gave 
a clever but inexact account of Mr. Fullerton’s lecture the night 
before last ; which he translated as an invitation to men to take life 
easy and make the best of the sunshine when it comes, and not 
bother themselves with the idea that this is wrong and that disallowed 
by God, for there is no such thing as right or wrong anyway, and 
God is only a name put forth by the priests to frighten folk into 
submission. And then he professed himself uneasy in his mind, 
and indeed he might say penitent, for having listened to such 
blasphemy. So long as Mr. Fullerton had confined himself to telling 
them a few plain facts about stones and gases, bones and crystals, 
he said, he had been glad to listen to him and learn from him; but 
when he touched sacred things, then he, Adam Beil, parted company 
with him, and would go no more to hear him. 

The keen eyes glancing here and there restlessly, furtively, never 
looking straight into the face that looked straight enough at him, 
told their own miserable tale, and condemned the would-be penitent 
as a renegade, as he had been a spy from the beginning. Mr. 
Lascelles, no longer looking down with that affected humility, that 
artificial reticence which was one of his professional tricks, but fixing 
his eyes boldly on the mean and crafty face before him, took the 
measure of the man who thus offered himself for his service, and 
appraised him at his true value. The vicar was not one to be easily 
deceived, however smooth in speech and careful he might be not to 
show distrust. Men whose object in life is to use others and to make 
all things subserve a settled plan, seldom are easily taken in. But 
Adam Bell’s treachery and ratting pleased him asa sign of what 
he at least thought of the way in which things were going, and what 
was to be the dominant rule of the parish. It was a straw ; but straws 
are good indicators of the quarter whence the wind blows ; and the 
Crossholme chandler served this turn as well as any other. 
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He showed nothing however of the contempt that he felt; but 
thanking Adam gravely for his information, said a few words of 
priestly exhortation, perhaps more friendly than priestly, and then 
ended the interview a little abruptly. The farce was too transparent 
to need lengthening out; and Mr. Lascelles, though he did not dis- 
dain to use his office as a lever, did not like to degrade it by humbug 
that was confessed and palpable—besides having the disdain of the 
gentleman for the trickiness of a cur. He could do dishonourable 
things on his own account when need be, but he was always the 
gentleman even when he did; he was right then to disdain the 
trickiness of a cur ! 

When Adam Bell went, Aunt Catherine came in with the story of 
her dream; wanting dear Superior to confirm her in her belief that it 
was a true vision—an actual spiritual occurrence—and that hence- 
forth she might look upon herself as Chosen and a bride. But Mr. 
Lascelles would not go all the way with her. 

“ Before confession and absolution?” he demurred ; “ while still 
so young in the practices of the Church ?—not having attained the 
counsels of perfection? I should be inclined, dear Miss Molyneux, 
to accept it rather as a picture of the possible future when you shall 
have taken still higher rank in the world of grace, and have learnt 
more thoroughly the mind of the Church and how to obey her 
ordinances.” 

It was a hard blow to the poor little woman. Religion had been 
to her a very charming and a very flattering drama wherein she had 
her part to play, with saints and angels and Divine personages all 
round for her comrades. She had no idea of creeping painfully up 
steep places and walking humbly on the lower levels. She held to 
sudden conversions and souls snatched up, like so many Elijahs, 
straight from earth to heaven, without the necessity of middle terms 
of striving and discipline. She cried a good deal when Mr. 
Lascelles blew down her house of holy cards, and made her under- 
stand that she was still in the dark ages of comparative ignorance, 
and still had much to do and far to go before she should be accepted 
as she believed she had already been. 

But tears or not, it was what he had to teach and she to learn. 
For though his object was to excite and warm the imaginations and 
affections of his people to the wildest extremes, they must all be 
under discipline—all be under the guidance and control of the 
Church, without whose permission there could be no visions or 
spiritual marriages, no dreaming of divine dreams or spiritual camp- 
ing out in high latitudes. Aunt Catherine had gone too fast. She 
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must be checked; taught the duty of humility and obedience ; and 
sent to the bottom of the class, with hope only, not fulfilment. 

“Learn the will of God through the Church : practise faithfully 
your duties, dear Miss Molyneux ; and what has been only a vision 
now will become a reality. But you have something to learn yet, and 
something to do ; and one of the first necessities for such grace as 
your loving soul desires is confession—with priestly absolution to fol- 
low. There are many, many more essentials ;—works of corporal mercy 
to perform ; works of spiritual mercy to fulfil; fasting, abstinence, 
and absolute obedience ; counsels of perfection to attain. Heaven is 
not won by a coup de main, dear lady, and the strait gate which leads 
to the narrow way is not to be carried by assault. I am sorry to 
distress you, but my duty as your priest bids me destroy your hope.” 

“I will obey you in all things,” sobbed poor Aunt Catherine in 
her humiliation. “ Nothing will be too hard for me to do if I can 
but make my dream of last night true. Oh, it was so good to feel 
safe and accepted !” 

“ Take it as a prevision—a state to be attained after diligent endea- 
vour, and something for which to live and strive,” said Mr. Lascelles. 

And Aunt Catherine, with a crushed mien and a sore heart, said 
“Thank you” gratefully, and still weeping left the vestry, a poorer 
woman by many degrees than when she entered. 

She was not the only penitential Niobe whom Mr. Lascelles 
received in his sacristy this day. Theresa, broken with hysterical 
emotion, in the depths of spiritual despair—because of what ?—her 
realization of sin, she thought to herself, poor innocent girl of twenty- 
two ; she, who had never done harm to human being, nor even come 
to the knowledge of the forces which stirred her !—feeling lost and 
abandoned by God and all good angels, and only yearning to be 
taken into the arms of some strong Saviour who should guard her 
from herself and from evil alike—poured out her flood of self- 
accusation, of self-betrayal, as she knelt at the vicar’s feet and wept 
out the passion of her love disguised as sorrow for her soul’s sin. 

He understood it all. He was forty years of age, and he had not 
made the study of the human heart, and above all of the female 
heart, his chief care in vain. He read her like an open book, as he 
had read some others before now; and smiled at the poor little trans- 
parent subterfuge with which she hid the truth from herself and 
turned it full to the light for him. Here was no need of grave 
admonition to curb the too ambitious flight of a vain and somewhat 
silly spirit ; here were needed precious balms that would heal, not 
caustic that should eat out the proud flesh starting so mischievously 
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to the surface. But they must be balms administered gently and 
sparingly; balms that should soothe but not nourish—that should still 
keep the sight enchanted as with the old-time dwellers in fairy-land, 
but not give the power of showing to the world that she had the 
right to see and the claim to speak. 

“ God is calling you, my child,” he said gently. “ In your tears He 
is speaking to you, in your yearning, your despair, you are feeling for 
Him. He will not abandon you ; trust to me, your pastor, me, 
sent to be your guide and leader. Lean on me, child, and I will carry 
you to the foot of His throne, to the presence and the knowledge of 
Eternal Life. The Church can do all things, and the priest has 
power to absolve, to teach, and to save.” 

“Can I ever be saved, I who am so wicked?” cried Theresa, 
burying her face in her hands. “I am so full of sin, so abominable 
altogether.” 

The faintest smile crossed the vicar’s thin lips. 

“If you repent and turn away from your wickedness,” he said 
gravely. “Grace is never denied the penitent and faithful.” 

She lifted her tear-stained agonized face to the light, her large 
dark feverish eyes looking full into his. 

“Can I ever be assured of salvation?” she cried ; “shall I ever 
know the feeling of acceptance ?” 

He took both her hands in one of his, and with the other smoothed 
her hair. 

“Trust me,” he said with grave tenderness; “ I will be your pastor 
in the secret and divine sense, as well as openly by my office. You 
shall be my soul’s care, my child in the Church, my spiritual beloved. 
Will you not trust me, child, your director and father appointed by 
the Church to lead you ?” 

The touch of his long, white, scented hand seemed to act as a charm 
on her; the word “ beloved ” sank down like sweetest music into her 
soul, but music that calmed while it inspired her. The flush did not 
fade from her cheeks nor the feverish brightness from her eyes, but 
her tears no longer flowed, and the poor parched lips, pinched and 
strained before, relaxed into a smile like that of a child in sleep. 
She looked so tender, so confiding, so innocently impassioned, so slight 
of frame, so frail of health—there was something in her that was so 
appealing, so eloquent of suffering and sincerity and love—that the 
vicar might have been forgiven had he forgotten his priesthood and 
remembered only his humanity and that marriage is an honourable 
estate. But he did not. What she felt he knew well enough. He 
had seen it too often before not to understand every sign of it 
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now ; and he meant to make his account of it now as he had done 
before ; but he himself was neither moved nor warmed, neither dis- 
ordered nor elated. He was only the vivisector studying phenomena 
and interpreting symptoms ; only the priest binding his victim to the 
horns of the altar ; the fisher of men hauling in his net with his prize. 

The moment had come when he could clinch all this excitement, 
and with one blow make it serviceable to his purpose. In a grave 
and tender but eminently priestly manner he told her what he 
wished her to do, and framed her answers of confession to his ques- 
tions of inquisition. Oh, how sweet it was to be thus questioned by 
him ! to bare her secret soul before him! to kneel there at his 
feet and lay her innermost being without veil or disguise in his hands ! 
to give him that greatest gift which a woman has to bestow—the 
gift of her spiritual freedom, her self-respect, her reticence, her 
reserve! There was no evil deed done of which she had to make 
shameful confession, as there was no hostile influence at home or in 
her own heart which he must set himself to overcome. It was only 
her soul that she had to declare—only her selfhood that she had to 
yield into his keeping. He questioned her of her waking thoughts 
and nightly dreams; he probed now the yearning and now the 
suffering, to which she gave fancy names that disguised the truth from 
herself but not from him. When she looked up with her feverishly 
bright eyes, and said how ardently she longed to realize Christ and 
feel Him always with her, he stooped his head low to hers and whis- 
pered a few words, which seemed to give her all she wanted ; and when 
she spoke of her spiritual darkness, her loneliness by reason of her 
consciousness of sin, he assured her of the divine companionship 
because of the divine love that was around her. Then he gave her 
absolution, and imposed a few light precious penances—such as 
prayers and fastings and observances to be followed rather for the 
sake of the good which lies in acts of obedience than as punishment 
for her sins. And then he lifted her gently from the ground and 
pressed her to him—paternally. 

Her heart was throbbing wildly, her blood was all on fire, her 
brain was dizzy with excitement. He was as calm and cool as in his 
quietest moments. 

“You are very, very precious to me,” he said tenderly, but with 
the same priestly intonation as before. “You are my child, conse- 
crated to my care.” 

She clung to him confidingly. 

“ Thank you,” she said simply. 
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He stooped his head and kissed her on the forehead. Were not 
the elect sealed there ? 

“ Now you know,” he said, “ how dear you are to me, Theresa.” 

It was the first time that he had called her by her name; and had 
anything been wanting to complete her deep sense of blessedness it 
would have been found in the sweet and holy familiarity of this 
splendid high-priest in the Church of Christ. 

“ And now you must be good, my child, and show me that you 
deserve my love, my pastoral care; that you profit by my ministra- 
tions, and will not falsify the hope of my heart. We must have no 
more tears, no more sorrow or hesitation. Your pride has been 
broken down, and your heart turned to God once and for all time ; 
now, cheerfully and hopefully, follow on the way which the Church 
marks out, as one of her dearest and most dutiful daughters. Doubt 
of acceptance, so godly in the beginning—so necessary until you 
receive grace and pardon by absolution—may become doubt of that 
grace—disbelief in that pardon; which is a tempting of the devil and 
to be resisted as much as overweening pride. Do you understand 
me, Theresa?” 

He said these last words gently, caressing her with his hand. 

“Yes,” said Theresa, in a low voice. 

To stand there encircled by those holy arms, resting on that divine 
breast, was enough for her, so far. She was calmed, consoled, 
soothed. He had given her the assurance of divine acceptance ; why 
then should she doubt or weep? Was not he her friend? Was not 
God her Saviour? This harvest festival would stand for ever in her 
mind as the epoch whence she should date her personal happiness 
and spiritual peace ; and she must for ever connect this beloved 
priest with her hopes of salvation and her assurance of acceptance. 

She lifted her face to him, softened and less disordered than when 
she had entered. His kiss had been both the seal of her blessedness 
and the charter of her acceptance. It had transformed her from 
Magdalen the sinner to Magdalen the saint; but whether sinner or 
saint, Magdalen the woman who loved. And when, to study the 
effect for a second time, the vicar pressed her to him as tenderly as 
before, and again laid his cold thin lips on her forehead, she felt as 
if she had been taken bodily into heaven, where some supreme 
archangel had received her. 

All life had a different significance for her, all human feeling other 
issues than she had ever known before, as she left the sacristy and 
turned into the church still redolent and glowing with the offerings of 
the time. How cold and tame and meaningless all her other loves had 
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been, she thought, compared to this her love for the Church and 
religion! She cast herself on her knees before the altar and prayed 
with a very passion of yearning, a very ecstasy of thanksgiving, that 
seemed to draw her soul away from her body and fill it with divine 
light and life. Heaven seemed to open to her—the majesty and 
mystery of the Divine were revealed as in a painted picture above the 
altar. With eyes strained upward, hands clasped and body rigid, she 
realized one of the ecstatic visions of her namesake, Saint Theresa ; 
and when the sacristan, who was once the clerk, came to do some- 
thing with the flowers, he found young Miss almost gone, as he told 
his wife in a voice of awe ; and if so be as Madam Fullerton had not 
been closeted with the vicar, he would have called him out to help ; 
he did not add—to look at his own sorry work. 

And now there was Hermione with whom Mr. Lascelles had to 
deal. She was both more manageable and less dangerous than 
Theresa—more profitable, too; though he hoped to make the 
Churchlands family profitable enough to the cause before he had 
done with them; but she had to be handled in a different manner 
from that which best suited the girl. It was more subtle play with 
her, and an enemy to be fought through her ;—another set of feelings 
altogether to be manipulated, and love to be craftily gained for ulterior 
ends, not love already gained to be soothed for fear of danger. What 
a sense of power all these women gave him! How weak they were! 
how contemptible, and yet how interesting ! 

Mr. Lascelles was gracious, courteous, unexcited, but tenderly 
alive to the grace of this visit and the social importance as well as 
the personal charm of the visitor—as much the gentleman as the 
priest—when Mrs. Fullerton came in, as he had desired, the last of all. 
It was late now; long past the usual luncheon-time at the Abbey— 
that house of unbroken regularity and monotonous sameness 
of habit—but Mr. Lascelles was glad that again to-day the an- 
tagonism between him and her husband should be shown clearly, 
and that Richard should see for himself which was the stronger of 
the two. 

At first Hermione, still in her wilful, reckless mood, had alse 
been glad to put this little affront on her husband. He deserved 
punishment at her hands and she was not sorry to humiliate him— 
so far—and to show him that she cared no more for him than he for 
her; and that if he did not think it worth while to strain a point for 
her pleasure, neither would she inconvenience herself for his. But as 
time wore on she began to relent. Opposition, like independence, 
was so new to her, so foreign to her nature—and she had loved 
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Richard so much, and she once believed that he had loved her also so 
much, before he had become a philosopher and a sceptic! She did not 
want to hurt him really ; and she knew that this break in the home 
habits, for such reasons as she had to give, would hurt him. Besides, 
she was getting hungry for her own part, and she was annoyed that 
Theresa Molyneux had stayed so long with the vicar. It was not 
nice, she thought; and she wondered at Superior—whom however, 
being annoyed, she called mentally Mr. Lascelles—for allowing this 
long interview, which was a kind of slight on her own claims. So 
that altogether she had somewhat veered in her feelings since the bene- 
diction, and came in looking a little sulky and undeniably dignified. At 
a glance Mr. Lascelles took in the change, and understood the ruffled 
state of her feeling for him, which of course meant corresponding 
smoothness towards her husband. 

“‘T am so sorry that you have had to wait so long,” he said with 
his best breeding, placing her in a chair opposite to him. 

No kneeling penitent pouring out her love as confession of sin 
was this fair creature—as yet—but just a lady of the parish consulting 
him, the vicar, on parochial matters. 

“It is very late. I do not know what they will say at home,” 
said Hermione gravely. 

“T will not keep you long, but indeed I must have a word with 
you to-day,” said Mr. Lascelles, more gravely, looking at her intently. 

She looked up half frightened at his air and manner. What was 
amiss? What had he to say that called forth a tone so full of 
menaced danger ? 

“Tam afraid that I shall have to mar the perfectness of this 
blessed day to you, Mrs. Fullerton,” he began ; “but the cross laid 
on us to bear must be carried at all costs, and there is no happiness 
in a false peace.” 

“What has happened ?” she asked, turning pale. 

“ More than I dare trust myself to speak of, save in generals,” he 


answered. “ But I must tell you so much: that your husband’s lec- 
tures, dear Mrs. Fullerton, are simply the scandal and the sin of the 
parish.” 


1” 


“TI know how dreadful his opinions are!” she cried nervously. 
“ But I can do nothing! I am helpless to prevent them! He will 
not listen to me—I have no influence over him, and he will go his 
own way, whatever I may say!” 

Mr. Lascelles, still looking at her narrowly, thought to himself : 
“How much will she bear?”—he must feel his way cautiously, if 
boldly. 
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"*“ He is the curse of the place,” he said solemnly. “ He is the 
direct leader of souls to hell.” . 
Hermione shuddered. ev 

“It is dreadful,” she said helplessly. “It breaks my heart, and 
always has, to know that he holds such awful opinions ; but what 
can I do?” 

“You cannot stop him?” he asked. “If I were to tell you what 
he said the night before last, I think you would be ready to take 
almost any steps that J might recommend to check this awful flood 
of blasphemy and sin which he pours out in that place of yours. 
To men too ignorant to understand even his few paltry facts in natural 
science he preaches license to sin—for there is no God and no here- 
after ; and laughs at all but human law and human knowledge, ridicul- 
ing justice and mercy together—denying God and Satan in one. It is 
an awful state of things, Mrs. Fullerton, and the responsibility rests on 
you as well as on him; for, though you are his wife, you are the owner 
of the estate.” 

She did not quite take in his meaning. 

Tears gathered into her eyes. 

“Yes, I am his wife,” she said ; “ but he is the master. And 
though I know how wickedly he thinks on matters that are dear and 
sacred to everyone else—yet he is so good in himself !” she added ; 
her heart turning back to him as her consciousness of his faithful love 
and noble intentions compelled her to defend him. She acknow- 
ledged his blameworthiness ; he was an infidel, a sinner, the denier 
of all that she held dear—but “he is so good,” was the truth as 
well. 

“How can you call that good which is in direct hostility to 
Christianity and the Church ?” said Mr. Lascelles more sternly than 
he had ever spoken to Hermione Fullerton before. “This is indeed 
preferring the creature to the Creator—saying to evil, ‘ Be thou my 
good ! >” 

“T do not think he means to do harm,” she said apologetically, 
frightened at the vicar’s manner. 

“ And he succeeds in doing more—of greater extent and of graver 
consequences—than any man ever known to me in person,” he replied. 
“ Not one of the most infamous men of history—not Voltaire, nor 
Rousseau, nor Paine—not one of the whole tribe of Judas, crucifying 
Christ afresh as they did, was a more blasphemous infidel than is 
your husband, or did more awful mischief to the immortal souls of the 
men with whom they came in contact.” 

“ What is to be done?” she cried’in a despairing voice. 
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It was hard on her to have the brightness of the day darkened 
by such a terrible vision, such a fearful parallel ; and poor Richard, 
wicked as he was, had once been so sweet and dear! 

Mr. Lascelles, still looking at her, thought again: “Is the time 
ripe?” 

“You are mistress. Your husband is only your agent,” he said 
slowly. 

“ He is master in reality,” she answered. “I have no power.” 

“ You can have it if you will,” he said, still watching her. 

She sighed. . “Things have gone on too long as they are, and I 
could not change them now even if I wished,” she said. “I should 
like to have some things different from what they are ; and yet—I 
could not do anything to really hurt him—angry as I am with him!” 
she added ; her old love for him overmastering her for the moment. 

Mr. Lascelles was silent. His nostrils quivered and his thin lips 
curled, but he put force on himself and said nothing. No: the 
time was not yet ripe ; but it would come. As sure as to-morrow’s 
sun would rise it would come, and that Dagon of sin and infidelity 
would be overthrown. After a time he spoke, quietly, and almost 
monotonously in voice and manner, but with what he wished her to 
understand as disappointment and sadness. 

“In this case you must come out publicly,” he said. “You must 
let it be patent to the world that you do not share your husband 
blasphemous enmity to revealed religion—his diabolical hostility to 
the Church, that ark of man’s salvation. You must separate your 
action from his, and show the world that you are faithful if he hag 
made himself a castaway.” 

“That is only my duty,” said Hermione relieved. ‘ Tell me how 
Ican best prove to the world that I am a Christian, and I will do 
it,” she added fervently, a little carried out of herself. 

ay will tell you,” he ‘said in his high-priestly manner. “It is 
not difficult ;—Undertake the restoration of the whole church in 
your own name. This will do something to neutralize the fearful 
mischief worked by your husband in the parish and on your’ own 
estate.” 

She gave a little gasp. 

“That will be costly,” she said. 

“ About ten thousand pounds,” he answered with indifference. 
* We might get it done for eight, but I think it will come to ten am it 
is done as I wish.” 

She looked distressed: She was the most generous woman in 


the world by nature—and the least conscious of the value of money, 
DDa 
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but she was startled at the sum named ; for her husband’s sake, not 
her own. 

“T scarcely know if Richard will consent,” she said in extreme 
embarrassment. 

“TI do not see that his consent is necessary,” said Mr. Lascelles, 
holding his head high. “You are the person to be consulted, not 
he. You are the Lady of the Manor, the lay rector ; you receive the 
great tithes, which ought to belong to the church, and hold the estate 
which was once the church’s property—taken from God for man. 
It is your affair entirely, and I do not recognize Mr. Fullerton’s share 
in the matter.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, looking down, embarrassed, ill at ease, 
set between two fires and burned by both. “ But if we cannot really © 
give so much money? When I asked for my allowance a little while 
ago, Richard said that our income and expenditure exactly met, and 
stipulated that I should pay my own milliner ; so that if there is not 
money enough, what is to be done ?” 

“ For the sake of God’s house and His glory, cannot you make 
some little personal sacrifice?” asked Mr. Lascelles eagerly ;—“ put 
down a carriage ?—a horse or two ?—a servant here and there ?—or, if 
necessary, sell your jewels, your silver? Or, cannot you make your 
husband close that devil’s shop of his, that reading-room, built on 
your own ground and maintained at some cost, as we all know? Say 
the restoration of the church will be ten thousand pounds ;—that is five 
hundred a year given to the Lord and snatched from the propagation 
of infidelity. I cannot believe that you will hesitate, Mrs. Fullerton.” 

The vicar spoke sternly and strongly. It was like a heavy hand 
laid on the pretty gentle creature’s shoulder. 

“If only my husband would!” she sighed again, looking up, 
appealing against his strength in mercy to her weakness. 

“Then take back your lapsed rights and deal with your own pro- 
perty according to your own sense of duty,” he cried irritated. 

She drew back. 

“He is my husband,” she said with a frightened glance to the 
door. 

“Well! you must use your own discretion—perhaps wifely 
caresses and cajolings will do what you desire,” said Mr. Lascelles 
with almost brutal contempt: “and if these fail’’—he shrugged his 
shoulders expressively—“ one means of grace will be shut off from you 
and one occasion of testifying! I shall not be the sufferer, nor will the 
church,” he went on to say with a certain indifference of manner that 
galled her more than all the rest. “I have asked your co-operation 
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first, as my inclination and the respect due to your position in the 
parish prompted, but if you cannot or will not !”—he shrugged his 
shoulders again and beat his finger-tips lightly on the table. “The 
chancel is your own property, and that you must restore,” he con- 
tinued; “and what else you refuse the Molyneuxs will accept. They 
have asked to be allowed to make liberal restitution to the House 
of God which their ancestors defrauded and despoiled. And I have 
promised to give them all that you reject.” 

“* At least the chancel is my own property. They cannot interfere 
there,” said Hermione with a deep flush. 

“‘ Of course, I know that ; have I not just said so?” he answered 
unpleasantly. “To restore it in harmony with the rest of the church 
is not only your duty, but your obligation—your legal obligation,” he 
repeated. “What I wanted was that you should undertake the 
whole of the church, leaving to us the windows and organ. It would 
be cheering to me personally if you came forward prominently, un- 
mistakably, as one of my supporters here in this uphill fight. And 
what joy it would be to my soul to think of your name as handed 
down in everlasting protest against the sin which else is committed 
under its sanction and upheld by your fortune—sin which is indelible 
here and hereafter, and which will be brought against you, as the 
accomplice, at the Last Great Day !” 

She shuddered. 

“Tf only Richard would!” she repeated quivering. 

He rose from his chair, and stood towering above her. 

“You make your marriage idolatrous,” he said sternly. “ Your 
infidel husband, whom you should spurn from you as a viper—as a 
child of hell—stands nearer to you than your God, than your Saviour. 
This is not love, it is idolatry!” he repeated. 

There was nothing of the courtly courteous gentleman about him 
now. He had risen to the height of his office and was the inquisitor 
who probed, the priest who condemned, not the admiring friend who 
now flattered and now consoled, now gently directed and now fer- 
vently rewarded. Never in her life before had she been spoken to as 
now. She, the petted plaything of her father, the tenderly adored of 
her husband—if once passionately and now gravely, yet always ten- 
derly !—she to be held as it were by atorturer, a master, an execu- 
tioner! Appalled, terrified, she shrank within herself at the stern 
voice, the attitude full of spiritual menace, the words that passed so 
terrible a sentence on her. 

—. Have I no power consigned to me by God?” he went on to say, 
speaking more rapidly but no less severely. ‘“ Have I no authority 
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as your priest, your spiritual director? You know that I have! You 
dare not look up and defy me. And here, in this holy place, I com- 
mand you in the name of God to obey me. I, your priest, order 
you to undertake this work as your tribute to the Church, your offer- 
ing to our Lord! Let it bring what discord it will into that un- 
blessed house of yours—that is not my affair, nor should it be yours, 
in the face of your greater duty. What is mine is to enforce your 
obedience ; what yours, to give it !” 

Hermione sat there paralyzed, overcome with terror and dismay. 
It was like some terrible dream—some awful vision. She did not 
recognize the man whose grace and subtle flattery had touched her 
imagination and stirred the long-stagnant waters of romance. He was 
a new impersonation ; but something still more compelling, still less 
to be resisted than the former. 

She turned away her face sobbing with terror. They were sobs 
that had no tears in them, but were just inarticulate cries of fear. 
The vestry seemed to grow dark as night ; the radiant earth and help 
of men to be shut out from her for ever ; God was no longer a loving 
Father to be approached with gladness, trust, love, but a stern and 
implacable Judge, denouncing and condemning her by the mouth of 
this his high-priest. The vicar’s form seemed to dilate to more than 
human stature, his eyes to burn into her soul, as if they had been 
flames of fire. All the foolish sinful thoughts that had ever passed 
through her mind, all the foolish sinful things that she had ever done 
in wilfulness or ignorance, came back on her memory in one great 
flood of spiritual remorse and shame. She felt as if the man standing 
there before her could read the whole unsatisfactory story of her life, 
which terror and exaltation exaggerated into crime, deepened into 
spiritual apostasy and wickedness that could not be forgiven. 

“Have mercy !” she sobbed, shrinking together in her fear. 

Did she pray to him or to God? She could not have said which, 
for at that moment the two were one, and the vicar was God im- 
personate. 

“Kneel !” said Mr. Lascelles in a deep voice, lifting her from the 
chair as he had lifted Theresa from the ground, but instead of taking 
her to his arms forcing her to her knees. And scarcely knowing what 
she did or where she was, the wife of Richard Fullerton, the free- 
thinker, the pronounced enemy of the Church, the confessed agnostic 
knowing nothing where others formulate all, knelt at the vicar’s feet, 
and, led by him, made her first broken pitiful confession. 

When she arose from her knees she had promised three things :— 
one that she would publiclyjdefray at her sole cost the restoration of 
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the church ; another that she would obey all the rules of discipline 
which he, the vicar—her Director now—might enjoin on her—her 
husband willing or unwilling; and the third that she would confess 
to him weekly, here in the sacristy, to be directed according to the 
will of the Church and for the best welfare of her own soul,. But 
this last matter was to be kept as yet a profound secret from every 
one. In return for all which promises he gave her absolution, and 
assured her of eternal forgiveness and his own deep sympathy, 
affection, and esteem. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DEFEATED. 


THE vicar had been some months now at Crossholme, but he 
had accepted no social invitations of ceremony; nothing beyond a 
family dinner at Churchlands when they were quite alone, or a 
quiet cup of afternoon tea with other favoured members of his 
flock. Invitations to formal dinners had poured in as matters of 
course, but all had been refused ; and notwithstanding the relations 
existing between the Vicarage and the Abbey, with as much stiffness 
there as elsewhere. Perhaps indeed with more; breaking bread 
with an infidel of Richard’s uncompromising type not being much 
in the line of a man who, whatever else he might be, was at least 
as sincere in his faith as he was earnest to obtain influence. 

He had said this one day with bold disdain when Hermione had 
asked him timidly why he would not come? Of late his disdain had 
been getting even bolder. As his power over the wife increased, the 
thin film of consideration that he had had for her husband—for 
policy—grew thinner and thinner ; and once he said, speaking gene- 
rally, that he looked on an infidel as a kind of outlaw, one who had 
put himself as far beyond the pale of personal courtesies as he was 
beyond that of the Christian communion, and whom it was lawful to 
fight with any weapon that might lie handy. 

A short time however after the Harvest Festival with its 
memorable results and unfinished dramas, the vicar said to Hermione 
pleasantly, that he wished she would ask him to meet General Sir 
Augustus and Lady Maine. Sir Augustus had just been appointed 
commandant to the garrison at Starton ; and Lady Maine was his 
superior officer. “She might make a grand affair of it if she liked,” 
he added still more pleasantly, and in the way of one conferring an 
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obligation. “ He would like to meet the Maines first under her roof,” 
he continued, “ feeling for her what he did. Others he knew were 
preparing to make up dinner-parties for this purpose ; but would she 
not take precedence?” 

Mr. Lascelles had the oddest way possible of taking little liberties 
of this kind with his friends. He held his flock as a band whereof 
he was the head ; a little knot of holy communists whose goods he 
could administer and whose actions he could command in his quality 
of Superior. And acting on these assumptions he said what from 
others would have been unwarrantable impertinence so frankly, so 
simply, with such a lofty unconsciousness that he could possibly give 
offence, such a pleasant faith in human kindness, so much trust in 
the loyal docility of his chosen band, that no one thought of being 
offended ;—and women indeed liked his small freedoms ; received 
them as spiritual caresses ; and thought themselves favoured in pro- 
portion to the extent to which he carried them. Even had not 
Hermione begun her life of absolute submission in confession she 
would still have accepted this proposal as a proof of friendship and 
goodwill. As things were it was a grace for which she was bound to 
feel grateful. 

Her face brightened with joy as she said prettily : 

“T am so glad—thank you, Superior!” then added—*“I will 
ask my husband what day will suit him and write the notes this 
evening.” 

Mr. Lascelles smiled. It was not quite the same kind of smile as 
before. That pretty woman’s foolish obedience—idolatrous submis- 
sion rather! he thought angrily—to that infidel husband of hers 
still so strong in her, despite his own undeniable influence over her, 
always irritated him when shown. It was a delicate thing for a 
Director, a priest believing in St. Paul, to teach wifely rebellion ; but 
this obstructive loyalty to an atheist, this habitual deference to a son 
of perdition, was unrighteous ; and, come what might, it should be 
broken down. 

“You are without exception the most obedient wife whom it 
has ever been my lot to meet,” he said with that unmistakable touch 
of sarcasm in the voice by which words of praise are made into sen- 
tences of condemnation. “You are the perfection of conjugal sub- 
mission! In general the lady of the house manages all these little 
social matters for herself, without consulting her husband, and often 
without heeding his convenience. It comes hard sometimes on 
men who are greatly occupied, but to one like Mr. Fullerton, without 
engagements or outside duties, it would not much signify. The 
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greater marvel of self-effacing sweetness the greater perfectness of 
conjugal submission in you !” 

“I know that I am very weak,” said Hermione, with a nervous 
laugh and heightened colour, “but it has grown into a habit. It 
would seem quite strange were I to arrange anything whatever with- 
out first consulting my husband.” 

“T can understand that, married so young as you were,” said Mr. 
Lascelles, with a certain grand air of liberality and comprehension 
which he was accustomed to put on when he meant to give a blow ; 
“and yet,” smiling, “ you have already broken through your habit of 
deference in one or two things of late. I fancy he has not been 
consulted on that question of confirmation for our child, of which we 
spoke yesterday; and I am sure that he understands nothing of the 
place which you hold with me—and I with you. He does not know 
that I am your Director and that you are my penitent and precious 
charge.” 

“Of course not,” said Hermione a little confused. “He knows 
nothing of my religious life, nor shall he. He would only exasperate 
me by his infidelity, and make things difficult for Virginia.” 

“ And the free will, under direction, which you have exercised 
in one thing it would be better on all accounts if you carried into 
others,” said Mr. Lascelles. ‘Witness that private income which 
was one of the first matters on which I advised you—and witness the 
divine peace that has come to you since your reconciliation with God 
and your acceptance into the living body of the Church.” 

“Yes,” said Hermione in a low voice, her eyes filling with tears. 

She did not feel much at peace, but if Superior said she was, she 
supposed that he was right; still, if she were really so happy as he 
said, why those ready tears ? 

“You see, dear Mrs. Fullerton,” he continued, drawing a little 
nearer to her, and taking her soft small hand in his, “ you have now by 
your side a daughter—our sweet child—whose mind you have to train, 
in part, and for whose soul you are chiefly responsible. Is it well, 
think you, for her to see this complete self-effacement of the mother 
in favour of the father—the mother a believer and the father an 
infidel? For her sake you ought to show more character and stand 
out against the tyranny of your husband with more boldness of 
protest. The effect of things as they are cannot be quite wholesome 
for her.” 

Hermione looked down disturbed. She was discontented with her 
husband—truly—but after all, more superficially than openly, so far 
at least as things had gone. What they might grow into was another 
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matter. And she was strongly, powerfully fascinated by Mr. Lascelles; 
displeased with the infidelity of the one and out of sympathy with the 
main direction of his character, while led away by the doctrine and 
authority of the other. But between displeasure, more vague than 
positive, and taking such independent action openly as would lead to 
pain and trouble at home, was a wide step ; and she did not feel quite 
strong enough for it, yet. She was glad to be flattered personally 
and petted spiritually by Mr. Lascelles ; to confess and be absolved ; 
to complain and be soothed ; to be reminded of her dignities and 
condoled with on her undesignated wrongs; to be made to feel 
that she was a suffering saint for truth’s sake, and an oppressed wife, 
whose very virtues had been turned into weapons of offence and 
causes of humiliation ; to be idealized to herself and set in graceful 
poses before a moral mirror. All this was delightful, and gave .her 
life new colour and her days a new romance. But to openly affront 
her husband was not in the programme, and would only complicate 
matters. Still, Mr. Lascelles had a strong will ; and she had given 
him the one hair which was to be his purchase over all the rest. 

He saw her hesitation. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, with a rapid change of manner—a manner 
that conveyed the impression of being wounded by her want of trust, 
and a determination not to cross the boundary line again ; to be never 
anything more than the priest and ghostly director. His personal 
friendship was not appreciated, and for the future he would know how 
to guard himself from rebuff. Reticence was easier to him than 
undertaking an ungrateful task, and so she should find. “ Forgive 
me. I ought not to take it upon myself to advise you in temporal 
matters, It is only my deep sympathy with you—my sorrow for the 
undeserved trials and sufferings of your life—my desire to see your 
wrongs righted and your noble nature allowed free scope; only my 
intense admiration and deep affection for one so cruelly circum- 
stanced and so deserving of all homage, that makes me overstep the 
barriers of conventional restraint. But I will not do it again. It 
displeases you.” 

. “No, no, indeed not, dear Superior!” said poor Hermione 
warmly. “Iam more grateful to you than I can say for your advice. 
It is always so good and wise. It seems to me that you are the only 
sincere friend I have ever had in my life. You are what my brother 
would have been if I had had one !” 

She looked at him with innocent lovingness. ; 

“T am more than that,” he answered fervently, kindling at her 
glance, and pressing her hand more warmly. “I am your father in 
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the Church,” he added in another tone, drawing himself away and 
letting her hand fall, while he loosened the band round his throat, as 
he saw the fair face flush and the pretty dark blue eyes droop like a 
girl’s. “ Am I not your Director?” 

“ Yes,” said Hermione, after a pause. She felt as if she had just 
had a shower-bath. And she did not like shower-baths. 

“Then you do really wish me to be your worldly adviser outside 
my spiritual functions?” continued Mr. Lascelles, after another rather 
long silence between them, again taking her hand. 

She raised her eyes to his face. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, with a certain 
controlled intensity that let him see into her heart. “ You are the 
only disinterested friend that I have, and it is my duty to obey you.” 

“You are right !” hé said passionately. “ Right in your obedience, 
and in your belief in my pure disinterestedness of affection. I am 
your friend and your only one! Well!” more briskly, as if shaking 
off a dangerous feeling, “let me continue in my pleasant task of 
advising you in all things ; and let me begin with the little affair of 
the dinner. I am to dine with you to meet the Maines? Good. 
Now, say when. You know quite well that it is your duty to make 
these arrangements. Now,” raising his hand playfully, “ no excuses. 
Exercise your own free will, your own right as mistress of the house, 
and say now at once when it shall be. I tell you frankly, I will 
accept only your invitation. As I said once before to you, no power 
on earth should make me cross the threshold of the Abbey were it 
not that it is yourhouse. The place where the enemy of the Church 
weaves his accursed plots for the ruin of men’s souls and the destruc- 
tion of our own dear Mother is no place for a minister of Christ !” 

“T can understand that,” said Hermione dejectedly. “It must 
be dreadful for you !” 

“No, not while you and our child are there—not if I go by your 
own sole invitation. You see, I look on you as the personage 
and your husband as your unfortunate appendage; you are the 
substance and he is the accident. But this is reversed if you put 
the power over everything into his hands, and make him the chief 
while you are the subordinate. Then, indeed, I could not accept the 
Abbey hospitality. Do you not understand me, dear child?” 

“Yes,” said Hermione, flattered but inwardly frightened. 

“ Good again! When then shall our grand dinner come off?” he 
asked laughingly. 

“When you like,” she answered.. “ Fix the day yourself; all are 
alike to me.” 

“ Let me see—to-day is Saturday,” he said musingly. 
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“ Shall I say next Friday ?—but that is scarcely long enough,” 
asked the graceless creature. 

He smiled. 

“ Friday ?” he repeated, arching his eyebrows. “A fast-day? I 
never go out on Friday !” 

She blushed in confusion. 

“Of course not! How stupid of me to forget,” she said, as if 
Friday fasting had been part of the ordinary consideration of her life. 
** When then ?” nervously. 

“Not Friday, because it is fast-day ; not Saturday, because it is 
Sunday eve. Next Monday or Tuesday week,” he answered. 

“Let it be Tuesday,” she returned innocently. ‘“ Monday is 
Richard’s lecture night.” 

Mr. Lascelles suddenly stiffened. His lips went into a thin 
straight line, and his nostrils quivered like those of a fretted horse. 

“T am afraid this is the only day that I can give you,” he said 
coldly. “Now that I think of it, Tuesday is impossible. It must 
be Monday or not at all.” 

“But what can we do about my husband’s lecture?” asked 
Hermione in genuine embarrassment. She was beginning to find 
her new master’s hand a little heavy. 

“It is simple enough,” said Mr. Lascelles with cold contempt. 
“ He must choose between his duties as a host and a gentleman and 
this lecture ; from the blasphemy of which it would be a mercy that 
the misguided men who listen to him should be saved if only for 
once |” 

“Yes, it would,” she answered helplessly. 

“Then I.am to consider myself engaged for Monday week, 
provided the Maines and the rest can come?” he asked, his eyes 
glittering. 

“ Certainly ; with pleasure,” answered Hermione, hers drooping 
and her heart as heavy as lead, though she did her best to speak 
cheerfully. 

He smiled his superior smile. ‘ What a weak, pretty creature it 
was !” he thought ; but all the more valuable for his purpose. She 
was the battle-ground on which the duel @ outrance, that had already 
begun between himself and that godless infidel, had to be fought 
out :—and so far he was content, for so far he had had the ad- 
vantage. 

“And you.will write the notes this evening—without taking 
counsel of your husband?” said Mr. Lascelles. 

She hesitated, and turned helplessly in her chair. 
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*“T count on your fidelity to your promise and attention to my 
wishes. Remember what I have said. If Mr. Fullerton were to ask 
me to his house I would refuse to go. It is as your guest only that 
I consent to appear—only because this dinner is yours, not his. 
You understand, my child?” He spoke quietly but strongly. He 
wanted her to feel that he was in earnest. 

“Yes—I will do as you tell me; I promise,” said Hermione, 
yielding finally to the pressure put on her. “I will arrange it as you 
wish, dear Superior. Perhaps it will be better after all !” 

“You ate very sweet and good—you are the perfection of the 
kind of woman whom men most appreciate!” said Mr. Lascelles, 
with more warmth of admiration than he had hitherto shown ; and 
Hermione, blushing like a girl, felt half ashamed and half elated at 
the praise of this handsome man, her spiritual Director. 

Soon after this, Virginia and Sister Agnes came into the room 
where the two were sitting, skirting so cleverly by dangerous places, 
like skaters shooting over thin ice. They came from the Sister’s 
private oratory, where the girl had been making her simple “ state- 
ment of thoughts and feelings” which the Sister was careful not to 
call confession, and receiving advice which she was as careful not to 
call spiritual direction ; but which advice included, among other things, 
a recommendation to be very sweet and even tender to Ringrove 
Hardisty whom it was essential to win over, and very sorrowful and 
reticent, and even cold, to that father who must be beaten with many 
stripes till the offending Adam was whipped out of him, for the good 
of his immortal soul tortured in his humanity through his paternal 
love, that his spirit might be cleansed and redeemed. These confi- 
dences and directions from the Sister were in preparation for the graver 
confession to the vicar, which, with public confirmation, had to come 
when Virginia and Hermione should be judged strong enough in the 
faith to take an independent line without wavering—trusted to stand 
out publicly—the one against the father and the other against the 
husband. As yet—the wife, at least, was not to be wholly counted 
on. 

Hermione rose as the Sister entered and went to meet her with a 
certain conscious confusion and rather excessive affectionateness. 
She had walked up from the church with Mr. Lascelles after weekly 
confession to him in the sacristy—the fourth now ; and she was a 
little fluttered, as is natural, when a woman has been saying in secret 
to one man what she would not repeat to all—when a wife has been 
receiving praises and assurances of friendship and sympathy which 
she would not care that her husband should know of—and when jone 
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whose life should be clear as crystal and informed by duty rather 
than sentiment, has been mingling religion and romance, secresy and 
spiritual philandering in one sweet dangerous cup together. These 
weekly confessionals were fast becoming the charm of Hermione’s 
life. Had Mr. Lascelles not been a priest, one might have said the 
probable ruin as well as the present charm. As it was, her fair face 
was flushed, and her blue eyes were softer, darker, more humid than 
in general, and she caressed the Sister in voice and manner with the 
instinctive hypocrisy of one who wishes to disarm suspicion and 
divert attention. 

“Superior has been kind enough to promise to dine with us on 
Monday week,” she said, holding the cold thin hand warmly clasped 
in hers. 

Sister Agnes looked at her brother with a charming smile. 

“ He does not often go into the world,” she said. “ You ought 
to think yourselves specially honoured”—that silky smile still fixed 
and unchanging on her face. 

“Yes,” answered Hermione, having nothing else to say, but 
saying this prettily and looking at Mr. Lascelles with docile eyes; 
while Virginia, stealing her arm round the Sister, pressed her waist 
lovingly, proud and happy at the prospect of seeing, on a fixed day 
more than a week hence, this spiritual Zeus whom she knew that she 
should see every day in the interim, as had been the rule for some 
time past now. But, then, this spiritual Zeus was Her brother; and 
Virginia was essentially in love with the Sister, and was happy 
failing the substance in the shadow. 

The girl had to do penance for this little bit of effusiveness. 
Sister Agnes was a secret kind of person, and did not approve of 
“ showing one’s feelings,” as she used to say. And she was an 
extremely cold woman as well, and easily bored by demonstrations 
of affection. She was sweet and caressing in manner—or rather in 
the tone of her voice, in the turn of her head, in her smile; but it 
was only manner. It went no farther than voice and smile, the 
bending of her small head and the curve of her long thin throat ; and 
imoré was repulsive to her. So when next the Fullertons went to the 
Vitaragé to work for the Church, the Sister placed Virginia by Aunt 
Catherine’ in the’ window, and enjoined on her sympathy with that 
silly creature’s spiritual experiences—which a profane person might 
have called senseless maunderings. 

It was not a pleasant moment for Hermione when she had to tell 
her husband what she had done. In spite of all the dissatisfaction 
which had been growing steadily, if silently, for some years now— 
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though she had diligently cherished a deep displeasure against’ him 
since his refusal to join in the Harvest Festival—and notwithstanding 
thé’ ififlience which Mr. Lascelles was gaining over her ‘and’ the 
strong fascination that he had for her—the habit of love for her 
husband was a powerful element in her life still, and she did not 
enjoy the thought of paining him. And she knew that this arrange- 
ment, meant as an affront to him as it was, would pain him. He 
would reason himself into tranquillity again after a time ; but the first 
moments would be bitter, and she dreaded giving the wound. But 
it had to be done. She herself had feathered the arrow, and now 
she herself must plant it. 

“ Richard,” she said, when they were alone in her dressing-room 
that evening, after the maid had left her ready for dinner, while 
waiting there, as they always did, for the gong, “We ought to ask 
Sir Angus and Lady Maine to meet Mr. Lascelles. We ought to 
give a large dinner-party.” 

“ T suppose we ought,” he said with an involuntary sigh. 

There was a wound deep down in his heart which the vicar’s 
name chafed. He would not acknowledge to himself that the fight 
between them was being carried on in his own house, with his wife 
and daughter for the stakes. He insisted in his own mind that it 
was all impersonal, and on purely intellectual grounds ; and that if 
Hermione had become a little warped, and Virginia somewhat too 
warmly won, it was only a passing phase with each—and that the 
wife would come back to her best self again soon, very soon, and would 
bring her daughter with her. Yet the wound was there all the same ; 
and he was like one beginning to stir in an uneasy dream to a 
painful wakening—not wholly asleep nor fully aroused—only dimly 
conscious of distress now and of anguish to come. 

Hermione flamed suddenly, as one whose sacred image is touched 
with a profane hand. 

“Why do you sigh in that manner, Richard?” she asked hastily. 
“You are not overburdened by society; least of all by that of Mr. 
Lascelles.” 

“Tt was nothing, my wife. Did I sigh? Perhaps I am tired,” 
he answered patiently. 

“ We have not had the vicar once yet to dinner. You need not 
look at this invitation as such a tremendous infliction!” she said, 
returning to the charge as her best defence. 

“No, no; do not mistake me, dear. I do not make it an in- 
fliction,” he said. “Of course we have to ask him—of course— 
naturally ; we could do nothing else. When shall.it be?” 
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“ Monday week,” said Hermione with a plunge. How her heart 
beat ! 

“You forget, my dear; Monday is impossible,” he answered. 
“‘ Monday is my lecture night, and a dies non with me at all times. 
How came you to forget, sweetheart ?” 

“You must give up your lecture,” she said, with a false air of 
calm conviction. 

He looked at her in frank astonishment. 

“T could scarcely do that,” he said quietly. “For ten years I 
have never once failed my men, and I should scarcely like to do so 
now for no better reason than choosing this night, of all the nights in 
the week, for a dinner-party at home.” 

“If you have been so regular for all these years, you can afford 
to disappoint them for once,” said Hermione, taking one view of the 
question. 

“Or, put it that if I have accustomed them to rely on me so 
implicitly, I am not justified in failing them for a caprice,” he 
answered back, taking the other. 

“ But the vicar has no other night. If he does not come then he 
cannot come at all,” said Hermione, her colour rising. 

“Tn that case it had better not be at all,” said Richard coldly. 
“ Ask the rest on some other evening, and let Mr. Lascelles come 
when he can. I am not disposed to give up my duties that I may 
conciliate his fancies.” 

“T think you might consider a little what is due to the clergyman 
of the parish,” said Hermione stiffly. 

“ Dear wife, are we to open this unprofitable vein?” he answered 
very gravely but very gently. “As a clergyman Mr. Lascelles stands 
nowhere with me—you know that as well as I do! As a neighbour 
and a gentleman only is he recognized in this house.” 

“Pardon me, Richard—Virginia and I see him as something 
else,” said Hermione, flushing to the roots of her hair. “And I 
think that both as her mother and the mistress of the house I have 
some right to consideration—and some right to my own way too. I 
do not often ask for it.” 

“ You have every right to your own way, my wife ; and you have 
never been refused when you have asked for it,” said Richard, 
speaking as he would have spoken any time these twenty years past, 
had such a discussion as this been possible between them before 
their sadly disturbed later days ;—that is, speaking with the sense of 
masterhood—a masterhood that was his by right of mutual love and 
perfect sympathy, and no more to be questioned in its righteousness 
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than that the sun should shine and the earth bring forth her fruits in 
return, 

“You give me my own way when I ask it! You are generous, 
certainly ; considering all things, very generous!” said Hermione 
with a sneer. 

And then her heart smote her. She tried to laugh off her words 
as if they had been said in jest. 

“T mean to be so,” said Richard gently, keeping his eyes lowered. 

“ And now you must give me my own way in this,” cried Her- 
mione, passing from her odd ill-temper to the caressing voice and ways 
which, in spite of everything, came to her more naturally than any 
other when speaking heart-open to her husband. 

He looked at her smiling. 
™= “How can I, wife?” he said. “TI will not fail my men forsuch a 
ridiculous reason as this. Make your dinner-party on some other 
day which can include Mr. Lascelles and will not interfere with my 
arrangements.” 

“T cannot,” she said. ‘Mr. Lascelles himself fixed Monday 
week, and I cannot change it now.” 

“So! it is already arranged?” he said with a sudden flush. 
“In this case there was no need to consult me. If you have acted 
of your own free will, wife, why go through the form of asking my 
consent ?” 

“I do not think I did ask your consent,” said Hermione quickly, 
up in arms at the word. How sudden her transitions ! how uncer- 
tain her mood nowadays ! 

“No? What was it then?” he asked, trying to smile. 

“T think I only told you of the fact,” she answered with dignity. 
“ As the mistress of the house I surely have the right to ask my best 
friend to dinner without the formal consent of my husband. _ It is a 
thing which every other married woman does ; and I tell you frankly, 
Richard, I will not submit to your tyranny any longer !” 

He did not answer. Indeed for the moment he could not. 

“There can be no discussion between you and me, my wife, on 
your rights,” he said, after a troubled pause. “If it pleases you to 
ask this man—whom you call your best friend, and who is instead 
your worst enemy; yours and mine and our child’s—to ask him 
every day in the week, you have the right to do so ; and if it pleases 
you to do this without consulting me you have also the right. Our 
life of harmony and oneness has not been tyranny on my side and 
enforced submission on yours, but so perfect a welding together that 
our two wills have been one, needing only one voice to express and 
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one action to embody. And that voice and action have naturally 
been mine, because I am the stronger man while you are the 
weaker and less experienced woman. As soon as there comes to be 
a divided will—as now by some strange fatality there is—yours has 
all right; and you will find me the first to recognize it. But this 
arrangement is not your will—it is Mr. Lascelles’ ; and to this I do 
not feel disposed to submit.” 

“You must, Richard,” said Hermione hastily. 

“ No, wife, I will not,” he answered gravely, taking her hand in 
his. “ You have your rights. Exercisethem. Ask Mr. Lascelles 
when and as often as you will ; but I also have my duties—rights if 
you like to call them so—and I will not disappoint my men for the 
mere whim of one who is the confessed enemy of all that I hold most 
dear, as I am also the enemy of all that he represents and believes ; 
and who,” he added sorrowfully, “ has been the occasion of the only 
serious dissensions which we have had together for the whole of our 
married lives.” 

“ Then you ought not to hate the Church and religion so much as 
you do!” said Hermione with a sob, breaking away from the point. 
“ It is your own fault for being such an awful infidel as you are! 
How can a clergyman be anything but your enemy, especially one 
as sincere as Mr. Lascelles? If he is true to his own faith, he must 
abhor yours !” 

“ Do not let us discuss this part of the question,” said Richard 
quickly. “ That would indeed be waste of time.” 

“ Then give way for my sake,” she pleaded. 

“ Do not ask me, dear love. It is not for your sake; I know 
that too well ;—but to flatter a man whom I dislike, on an occasion 
which, contemptible as it is, he has chosen as the test of his power. 
Come! dry those dear eyes. I do not like to see them full of 
these strange tears. We are not going to quarrel about Mr. Las- 
celles as we did about the church decoration,” he said, with contempt 
and sorrow mingled. ‘“‘ He is scarcely worth that sacrifice! Let 
the thing stand as it is. Ask him for Monday—if indeed that is his 
only day—and have the other people on another day ; or put off 
the whole affair till Mr. Lascelles can come on any day in the week 
but a Monday evening.” 

“T cannot,” said Hermione, trying to look dignified. “The 
notes are written and sent ; and if you disturb the arrangements now, 
you will put a public affront on me ; and I think I scarcely deserve 
that at your hands, Richard ! ” 

He turned away and walked*to the window: It was a very little 
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matter, and intrinsically unimportant in the face of true tragedies of 
life ; but it staggered him as if it had been a really grave and serious 
declaration—as if it had been physically the blow in the face that it 
was morally. 

She followed him shyly, but penitently, with her eyes. Now that 
it was done, she was desperately sorry, and wished that she could 
have prevented it. Yet how could she help herself? It was dread- 
ful to have to hurt him like this ; for, after all, he was her husband, 
and she had once loved him so passionately, before he had grown so 
stupid and abstracted ; but Superior, of course, must be obeyed 
now. He was her Director—her father in the Church—and she had 
no alternative ; but she wished that he had not laid this thing on her 
todo! It was an awful test ; how sorry she was! Poor Richard! 
and how sorry he was too! 

She went up to him and put her arms round him as he stood by 
the window looking out on to the dark evening sky, but not seeing 
what he looked at. He was conscious only of pain and bewilder- 
ment, and the feeling that he had to accept personal humiliation at 
the hands of the wife whom he so tenderly loved and so implicitly 
believed in. 

“Tam sorry if I have vexed you, Richard,” she said sweetly, 
laying her curly head against his shoulder as she stood behind him 
with her arms round him. “ Don’t be vexed with me, husband 
darling! I could not refuse the vicar when he put it to me as he 
did. I did not like, too, to seem such a baby that I have not a word 
to say in my own house ; but I did not like to do it all the same. I 
cannot bear to think that I have vexed you ; have I vexed you, 
Richard ? ”—all said in the sweetest, softest, most coaxing tone and 
manner, while her pretty pink fingers wandering up to his face, and 
her white round arms pressed him to her lovingly. 

He turned round and took her to him. 

“ Not vexed me, sweet wife. Just a little surprised ;-a little 
wounded,” he said gently, crushing down his bitterness of pain for the 
sweeter pleasure of forgiving one beloved. “ Let it pass. The 
thing is done, and we will say no more about it.” 

“ How good you are !” said his wife tenderly. 

“Who could be anything else to you?” he answered back. “The 
vague cloud that has come between us sometimes of late is not of 
your making. I know that, sweet faithful heart! And are all these 
years of truth and love to be forgotten for a slight misunderstanding 
that will pass like the morning mist on the mountaintops? My Hers 
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He kissed her and she clung to him girlishly. 

“Oh Richard!” she said, her fair face raised to his: “if I could 
but make a Christian of you!” 

He smiled. 

“ Never that, my life !—but always your best and truest friend— 
your defender from all sorrow and evil ; and, if you will let me be so, 
your guide to truth out of the dark regions of superstitious error.” 

Hermione shuddered visibly and drew away from her husband’s 
breast. “ The leader of souls to hell” sounded in her ears, and she 
seemed to feel the vicar’s hands dragging her bodily away. That 
breast had once been her dearest home where she had been her best 
self and her happiest ; now she was frightened and felt almost sinful 
in being there at all. 

But habit is strong, and with a sudden revulsion of feeling she 
turned back to him passionately, and clung to him with a nervous, 
almost convulsive grasp, like one who had lost and now has found. 
Then they went downstairs, she still clinging to his hand—which 
once she furtively kissed when Jones was not looking that way. 

They were so happy, so bright and cordial together at dinner, that 
Virginia was in a certain sense ashamed, and bewildered as well. 
She was full of her instructions from Sister Agnes to be very sweet 
and sorrowful but unmistakably cold to her father ; to let him feel that 
she held him as a sinner with whom she was bound by her loyalty to 
a higher law not to associate familiarly, though all the while she loved 
him as his daughter who would—shouid he repent and be absolved— 
return to her natural obedience when he entered into the way of grace. 
And she knew that her mother had been set on the same way by 
Superior. And now she had come in with papa, laughing and talk- 
ing as they had not talked together for ages, as it seemed to her ; and 
when she herself had become interpenetrated with the sorrowful 
strength of his partial excommunication! It was perplexing ; but 
she had the sincerity of her youth and knew no disobedience to the 
law by which she had undertaken to live. 

Her coldness however passed for some time unnoticed by Richard; 
save as temporary dulness of spirits, due as he supposed to tempo- 
rary indisposition. When she smiled so faintly at his fond follies, 
and did not answer when he looked for a playful response, as in the 
days of what was substantially now another life—when she would not 
promise to take that long-talked-of early morning ride with him :— 
for how could she when she went unknown to him every morning to 
eight o’clock matins at the church? and telling falsehoods even in 
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fun was not much in her way :—he was sorry for her evident depres- 
sion and a little anxious, but he supposed nothing wrong. 

Hermione however, who understood the play, was secretly greatly 
annoyed. 

“ Girls have no sense,” she said to herself. “They never know 
when to relax;” meaning that if she herself had relented for a day, and 
had turned away from the new creed to the old love, Virginia, who 
had not gone through the same process of feeling, ought to be ready 
to do so too and was to blame because she did not. 

“You can go with papa, Virginia,” she said with a warning look. 
“ If he wishes it, certainly.” 

“In the early morning, mamma?” asked Virginia anxiously. 

“Certainly. It is not for every morning ; it will not be too great 
a tax on your strength, or take too much time from your sleep,” the 
mother answered with a forced laugh. 

Virginia’s pale face flushed for a moment and then became still 
paler than before. The secresy enjoined on her by Sister Agnes had 
always been a trial and had sometimes been broken through; but this 
deliberate deception set forth by her mother was a heavier cross still. 
Yet by the law of obedience she must let it pass. 

“When the day dawns Ladybird will be ready, I dare say,” said 
her father good-naturedly. ‘ And if she really does not wish to go 
with me, do not force her.” 

“Of course she will go with you, Richard, if you wish it,” said 
Hermione hastily. ‘Say yes, Virginia.” 

“Tf I may,” said Virginia hesitating. 

‘** May ! who is to prevent you, Ladybird?” he laughed. 

She looked down and did not answer. 

“ Why ! come here to me,” he cried, holding out his hand. “I have 
never seen my Ladybird like this before! What has come to her? 
Come here, my pet, and let me feel your hand. Are you well?” 

She rose from her place and stood for a moment without moving. 
Dinner and dessert both were over now, and they were going into 
the drawing-room. Hermione had risen and was standing a little 
apart. Richard was still seated. 

“Come, my darling,” he said fondly, turning round in his chair. 

She went up to him, her pale, pure face quivering, her eyes moist 
and sorrowful. 

“ My darling!” he said tenderly. ‘“ What is it, my little Virginia ?” 

She put her arms round his neck and kissed his upturned face, 
her tears falling down like rain. 
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“Oh papa, papa!” she sobbed. “If you would but become a 
Christian and be reconciled to the Church !” 

** My little girl,” he said gravely, “am I not the best judge for 
myself?” 

‘No, papa, you are blinded and led astray by Satan,” she said. 
“He stands between you and me, you and mamma, you and Our 
Lord. I can see him now—there—there on one side. He has hold 
of you, papa, and the Blessed Mother cannot reach you though she 
tries. Oh, it is dreadful! dreadful ! poor lost papa!” 

For the first and only time in her life, hysterical emotion over- 
came Virginia, and with a sharp cry she sank back fainting in her 
father’s arms. 

“ That cursed brood!” said Richard bitterly. “There is no tie too 
holy for them to break, no lie too degrading for them to teach, if it can 
sap a pure love and establish their vile rule. The first use to which 
I would put my God, if I had him, would be to sweep all priests off 
the face of the earth as wild beasts who are man’s worst enemies!” 

“ How dreadful it all is!” cried Hermione with strange passion, as 
she rang violently for aid. But whether it was the influence of the 
Sister over Virginia, or her pitiful vision and fainting fit, or the com- 
mand of Mr. Lascelles to herself, or Richard’s blasphemous denun- 


ciation that was dreadful, she scarcely knew. For the moment she 
hated the whole thing, and wished for the old sleepy loving tranquil 
life when there was neither secresy nor excitement, and when, if they 
were dull, they were at least at peace and free from these strange 
disturbances. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“ She sank back tainting in her father’s arms.” 








HER MAFESTY’S MINISTERS. 


T seems a remarkable irony of fate that after an existence of little 
more than five years’ duration a Conservative Administration 
should find itself with only one Secretary of State conserving the 
position he occupied when the Ministry was formed. The re-adjust- 
ment of persons and places has been so frequent and bewildering 
that at the present time there are perhaps not fifty men outside the 
House of Commons who could at amoment’s notice run you off the 
list of Her Majesty’s Ministers. The cards have been dealt and 
shuffled till it is as much as may be expected from an ordinary man that 
he should say who holds the Court cards without being required to 
name the holders of the sixes and sevens. Various causes have been 
at work to bring about this state of things. Death has not withheld 
his hand; but he has passed lightly over Her Majesty’s Ministers, the 
only vacancy he created being due to the removal of Mr. Ward 
Hunt. For the rest there have been promotions to higher dignity 
and untoward circumstances in the shape of differences of opinion. 
The great shuffler of the cards himself has not escaped the influence 
of change. He took office as plain Mr. Disraeli. He will leave 
it as Earl of Beaconsfield, Knight of the Garter. This is a dif- 
ference of title, but even in respect of ministerial office the Premier 
has suffered variety. Almost simultaneously with his elevation 
to the Peerage, in August 1876, Lord Malmesbury resigned the 
Privy Seal, and the new Earl took upon himself the responsibility of 
this office in combination with that of First Lord of the Treasury, 
He does not hold it now, having, when the split in the Cabinet took 
place in January 1878, handed over the Privy Seal to the Duke of 
Northumberland, who now serves his country in this important 
department. 

It is, however, as Prime Minister, not as Lord Privy Seal, that 
Lord Beaconsfield will fill a niche in our Walhalla. History will be 
the most capable judge of his just meed. But it may be interesting in 
the mean while to turn to a perhaps now forgotten attempt to prejudge 
the case. In February 1874, when the issue of the general election 
was still undetermined, and when Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone 
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stood face to face as candidates for national preference, Mr. Lowe, 
addressing his constituents, indulged, after his wont, in a few remarks 
personal to Mr. Disraeli. “There is,” he said, “ something about 
Mr. Disraeli, setting aside his party views and opinions, as to which’ 
you must form your own opinions, which makes him an exceedingly 
uncomfortable person to contemplate as Prime Minister of this 
country, armed with all this power. There is a sort of harum-scarum, 
slap-dash, inconsiderate, reckless, inaccurate way of dealing with 
things which renders him, if there is to be any sympathy between the 
ruler and the ruled, a very unfit person to conduct the affairs of a 
business-like nation like ours.” And again: “There is one other 
ground that frightens me with regard to Mr. Disraeli, and that is his 
foreign policy. His mind, though not particularly apt to fasten itself 
upon details, is always seeking something new and wonderful. He 
is a teratologist. He is always trying to find out something the 
public never heard of ; so that the public may say, ‘ Here is a won- 
derful man, who, while we have been thinking upon these everyday 
matters, has been discovering something quite new.’” This last pas- 
sage will probably appear to some people absolutely prophetic. 

This is a point of view of the character of the Prime Minister 
which I do not propose to approach, confining myself with respect to 
him, as of others of Her Majesty’s Ministers, to a consideration 
of his character in its Parliamentary aspect. In this respect Lord 
Beaconsfield has but few rivals. ‘The only statesman with whom 
he is comparable is Lord Palmerston, and the difference between 
their several characters almost obscures the partial similitude. If 
we say that they were both gay in their manner of dealing with 
the House of Commons on the questions that come before it, we 
shall perhaps have said all that is possible. Even their gaiety was of 
quite distinct kinds. Lord Palmerston was jaunty ; Lord Beacons- 
field is inclined to be sardonic. Lord Palmerston commanded the 
admiration and allegiance of the House of Commons because he 
was, in a singular degree, a personification and incarnation of the 
English character. Lord Beaconsfield’s most indiscriminate admirer 
never suggested this as a basis for adulation. It is easier to contrast 
the Premier with predecessors in office than to find points of resem- 
blance. Of all men in the world he is least like Mr. Gladstone. 
History never brought into nearer or stranger juxtaposition two 
eminent men so absolutely opposed to each other in ways of thought 
and manner of speech. Mr. Gladstone is intense, earnest, thorough. 
Lord Beaconsfield is indifferent, polite, superficial. Mr. Gladstone, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, would as‘ readily have placed a 
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penny on the income-tax, as have made a joke. Lord Beaconsfield 
does either as chance befalls, and with an equally light heart. As 
makers of speeches it is a not insignificant thing to note that, whilst 
you frequently hear the verdict pronounced that Mr. Gladstone has 
made a “great” speech, you never hear that adjective in connection 
with Mr. Disraeli’s addresses. His speeches are “clever,” never 
great. Perhaps in a general way the two adjectives will describe the 
two men. One is great with all the force of a high moral character 
and a ponderous intellect ; the other is clever, great only in the 
sense that his cleverness is superlative. 

If this be granted it must also be admitted that if a man would 
prosper in the House of Commons he had better be clever than 
great. Perhaps lesser natures instinctively revolt against colossal 
superiority. Perhaps the average of men have more sympathy with 
what is clever than with what is great. However it be, there remains 
no doubt that, regarded merely as a leader of the House of Commons, 
Lord Beaconsfield stands as far above Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Glad- 
stone towers above him in other qualities indicated. To be moved 
to laughter requires less effort on the part of the subject operated upon 
than to be forced to admire. The mind grows weary of being on 
the stretch of admiration, more especially after dinner. Mr. Glad- 
stone sinned, and sins, by reason of his intensity. He throws himselt 
heart and soul, and even body, into any question with the illumina 
tion of which he charges himself. He is constantly guilty of the 
classical and still mortal offence that he goes on refining and thinks 
of convincing when his hearers think of dining. Even his match- 
less eloquence is not always proof against ennui, and many of his 
speeches would be twice as successful if they were half as long. 
Mr. Disraeli never bored the House of Commons except on those 
rare occasions when he really felt that he must make a great 
speech. Mr. Lowe has put his finger on a cardinal weakness in the 
character of the Premier when he speaks of “ his mind not being 
particularly apt to fasten itself upon details.” If there were not in 
the world an awkward prejudice for facts, Mr. Disraeli’s career would 
have been one unbroken triumph. As it is, he has often had the 
better of facts ; but at best they hamper him. Thus, when he has 
had to make a ministerial statement, involving reference to a number 
of facts, it has affected his spirits and depressed his manner. On 
such occasions he is accustomed to assume a peculiar manner and to 
affect a particular tone. His manner is solemn, almost funere ul, 
and his voice is projected through pursed-up lips, which produce a 
tone that has in it something of the quality of the passing-bell. It is 
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in this tone and with this manner that the Premier is accustomed to 
make those references to the Sovereign and the Empire with which 
in troublesome times his speeches are studded. During the debates 
on the Eastern question, while Mr. Disraeli was yet with us, it was a 
favourite occupation among hon. members of sporting habits to lay 
or take odds that Mr. Disraeli would conclude his speech with the 
word “ empire.” Eventually the transaction became such a certain 
thing that no odds would induce a man to lay against the “ empire.” 
It is an interesting fact that the last syllables Mr. Disraeli uttered in 
the speech delivered a few minutes before he passed for ever out of 
the House of Commons were the two which form this sonorous 
word. 

In what may be called this empirical frame of mind he is heard 
at his worst. At his best he is incomparable. As a phrase-maker, 
a man who can with a combination of two or three words label, and to 
some extent lame, an adversary for life, Lord Beaconsfield has no 
equal. His passion, rarely indulged in, always seemed feigned, 
and was rather funny than otherwise. But his polished shafts of 
sarcasm, his feathered darts of wit, his gilt and dainty bullets of 
irony, flew about the House at will and never missed their mark. 
This gift he retained to the last, though, circumstances being more 
prosperous, his manner was more benign. Always personally cour- 
teous, his delicate attentions to individuals increased in value as they 
were handed down from a greater height. Natural instinct, sharp- 
ened and cultured by long experience, makes him a rarely gifted 
judge ofmen. Nearly everybody wants something. Lord Beacons- 
field never makes the fatal mistake of offering anything to the very rare 
exceptions, nor does he blunder in the discrimination of his gifts to 
those who expect. A friendly nod, a jest privately administered, or 
an invitation to dinner will secure some men whom baronetcies could 
not buy. Lord Beaconsfield knows these niceties of disposition, and 
takes infinite pains to observe them. He never passes a favour 
unnoticed, never forgets a friend, and considers no man his enemy, 
save Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe. He knows that majorities are 
made up of units, and that a unit abstracted from the Opposition 
benches counts two in a division. Thus, if, when in the House of 
Commons, his watchful eye observed wavering on the part of an indi- 
vidual opposite, he somehow or other contrived before twenty-four 
hours had passed to come into personal contact with the waverer. 
Mr. Yeaman, for example, rough Scot as he is, knows the sound of 
the friendly voice, and even the touch of the soft white hand. Mr. 
Gladstone perhaps never spoke to Mr. Yeaman in his life, and had 
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he met him in the lobby would have passed him by, his thoughts 
engrossed by some theological problem or his tongue turning over 
some neat translation of a line from Homer. This is a small matter 
as compared with the momentous issues of Imperial policy. But 
there is a good deal of human nature in the House of Commons, 
and human nature prefers Mr. Disraeli’s personal manner to Mr. 
Gladstone’s. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s gift of reading character has stood him in 
good stead in his selection of colleagues. It must also be said to 
his credit that, almost without exception, he has been guided in his 
choice strictly by his convictions of a man’s fitness for the post. 
There is much in his character and in his writings that would incline 
one to forecast that when his opportunity came he would surround 
himself with dukes. One likes to admire Mr. Disraeli, and is in- 
clined to linger with pleasure over the knowledge that these prognos- 
tications have been utterly falsified. We must have dukes in the 
British Constitution : but Lord Beaconsfield, accepting the inevitable, 
has given them as little as possible to do with the administration of 
affairs. It is a notable fact that, in a Conservative Administration 
formed in the high tide of Conservative power by the man who 
wrote “ Lothair,” the most important offices of the State are in the 
hands of commoners. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is true, 
is a country baronet; but the First Lord of the Admiralty is, or was 
a short time since, a tradesman, and the Home Secretary is a county 
magistrate, whose name was scarcely known ten years ago. The 
only duke in the Ministry is his indispensable Grace of Richmond, 
and for him is reserved the office of the Lord President of the 
Council, the real duties of which are performed by his junior in the 
House of Commons. 

Not only did Mr. Disraeli dare to pass over dukes and earls in 
the distribution of the prizes, but, as in the cases of Mr. Cross and 
Mr. W. H. Smith, he brought into office men entirely new. Mr. 
Smith’s progress has been by stages, but Mr. Cross’s promotion was 
sudden, and to himself must have been bewildering. After five 
years’ experience, every one admits that Mr. Disraeli’s estimate has 
been justified. Mr. Cross is perhaps the best Home Secretary of 
modern times. It must be granted that the others have been ex- 
ceedingly bad; but Mr. Cross’s success would stand comparison by a 
higher standard. Perhaps some explanation of this may be found in 
the fact that Mr. Cross’s mind is essentially magisterial. He has 
had the advantage of a legal education, and for a short time went 
the Northern Circuit without much comfort in the form of briefs. 
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But his principal acquaintance with the law has been gained on the 
bench at the Court of Quarter Sessions, and he brings something of 
Quarter Sessions manner into the House of Commons even when 
dealing with the Eastern Question and cataloguing “ British In- 
terests.” He is essentially a fair-minded man, and is animated 
by an honest desire to do his duty. His answers and his state- 
ments are always clear and business-like, and are generally 
couched in a conciliatory tone. One distinction he enjoys above 
the traditions of his office is the frankness with which he deals 
with the case of an erring official. It is the not altogether un- 
healthy usage in departments of the State that when an inconvenient 
member of the public challenges the action of a subordinate, his chief 
always throws round him the zgis of his protection. Mr. Cross, 
while showing a tendency to make the best of a bad job, does not 
shield an undoubted culprit. The effect of this is so distinctly 
satisfactory as to suggest imitation by other Ministers. When the 
House finds that the head of a department is alive to the delinquen- 
cies of a subordinate, it is content to leave the matter in his hands. 
Thus Mr. Cross, as a Secretary of State, enjoys in an unusual 
manner the confidence of the House of Commons. One result of 
his many admirable business qualities is that he is more successful in 
getting bills through than any member of the Administration. It may 
be that measures coming within the scope of his control are, as a rule, 
independent of party. But the same may be said of those which 
poor Sir Charles Adderley used to bring in at the beginning of the 
session and take out in fragments at the close. Mr. Cross’s success 
is based, first, on the singleness of his purpose, which is to do the 
best thing possible without reference to interests or party ; and, 
second, on his supreme business qualities. 

If we go outside his office and regard him in the broad sense of 
the word as a statesman, it cannot be said that he has established 
any claim to distinction. He is not a timid man, and has not shrunk 
from dabbling in foreign politics. To their consideration he has 
brought those same qualities of intelligence, industry, and orderly 
disposition which help him to succeed in the Home Office. Thus, 
when he was put forward as the spokesman of the Cabinet to answer 
the question, “ What are British interests?” he performed his task 
in a manner which made his speech a text through all succeeding 
debates. But he never inspires one with a sense of the presence of 
genius or even the all-round talent which we should look for in the 
leader of a party. He is a first-rate head clerk, but would not do 
for the post of managing partner. 
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He would, nevertheless, probably make a better leader of the 
House than Sir Stafford Northcote. He is quick, decided, and sure 
in his opinion ; all of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not. 
The right honourable baronet is too amiable for the post he has been 
called upon to fill. When “obstruction” was at its height, Sir Stafford, 
after a prolonged struggle in the House of Commons, made up his 
mind that he would put an end to the troublesome business ; so he sent 
for Mr. Parnell, shook him by the hand, spoke to him in a fatherly 
manner of the high promise he displayed as a Parliamentary debater, 
begged him not to blast his prospects by irregular conduct, gave him 
some breakfast, and finally dismissed him with something like a bene- 
diction. Sir Stafford went down to the House that same night cheerfully 
elate. He had, he felt sure, scotched the snake at the head, and he was 
painfully astonished and doubly disappointed when, at the usual hour 
of the evening, Mr. Parnell rose, erect, pale, and persistent, and went 
on the weary road, just as if some hours earlier fatherly words had not 
been spoken in his ear and a kind hand had not grasped his own. 
Sir Stafford Northcote did not get over this poignant surprise for 
some time. But it is his nature to believe the best of everybody, and 
the weakness is constantly getting him into official trouble. He isa 
general favourite ; but he does not command that deference to 
superior power without which the title of leader is a misnomer. He 
is monotonously conciliatory, and a man of less surely established 
character might sometimes run the risk of falling under the charge of 
insincerity. There is a happy simile in Wordsworth’s “ Letters” that 
might apply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A contemporary 
of the then young poet, one Bishop Watson, having been a Liberal, 
was terrified into Toryism. “ Upon what principle, my lord,” asks 
Wordsworth, “is your conduct to be explained? In some parts of 
England it is quaintly said, when a drunken man is seen reeling home, 
that he ‘has business on both sides of the road.’ Observing your 
lordship’s tortuous path, the spectators will be far from insinuating 
that you have partaken of Mr. Burke’s intoxicating bowl. They will 
content themselves, shaking their heads as you stagger along, with 
remarking that you have business on both sides of the road.” Too 
often, when we find our Chancellor of the Exchequer adroitly 
balancing arguments, attempting to mollify Conservatives while he 
smooths down the asperities of the Opposition, we might, if we were 
inclined to sneer at so good a man, say of him that “ he has business 
on both sides of the road.” 

The quips and quirks with which his predecessor in office was 
wont to keep the House amused are things of the past. Sir Stafford 
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occasionally introduces into his harangues little stories or homely 
fables of the kind which illumine the pages of “Sandford and 
Merton.” But he never attempts repartee, and indulges in humour 
only at second-hand, and in material of the mildest pattern. He 
makes no pretence to oratory, but can enlarge in a plain intelligible 
manner upon his written memoranda. He is not much given to 
long speaking, his chief concern being to get through the business 
of the night without giving occasion for angry passions to rise. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer very fairly marks the dead 
level of mediocrity which oppresses the Treasury bench. Of course 
the.word mediocrity is here used in a comparative sense, and with a 
recollection of some who have sat there in times past. There is not 
now on the ministerial bench in the House of Commons a single 
man who is of commanding parliamentary presence, or whose name 
is likely to survive on the pages of history. As compared with the 
front bench opposite, there is none who may be bracketed with Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright, or Mr. Lowe. There is none who, as a 
debater, is equal to Mr. Goschen, albeit that gentleman is handi- 
capped by a most unfortunate manner. 

Perhaps the man of strongest individuality after the Premier left 
was Mr. Gathorne Hardy, now thinly disguised under the title of Lord 
Cranbrook. Mr. Gathorne Hardy had, at least, passion to lift him 
above the level of the mass. He had strong convictions, and was wont 
to pour them forth in a mass of molten words. A vociferous French 
preacher remarked of Bourdaloue, “// préche fort bien et moi bien fort.” 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s House of Commons addresses were sometimes 
fort bien, but they were always dien fort. Of all Conservative orators 
he was the man who gave the purest ‘pleasure to the Conservative 
country gentleman. The Conservative country gentleman was never 
quite at home with Mr. Disraeli. His instincts made him uneasy in 
his company ; and, moreover, Mr. Disraeli’s wit and humour were 
sometimes drawn a little too fine for bucolic perception. But Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy was a man after his own heart. He was, in short, 
himself—¢go—gifted with surprising fluency. After hearing a speech 
from the right hon. gentleman, the Conservative country gentleman 
always thought better of himself. Mr. Hardy said exactly what he 
seemed to be thinking, and he clothed the idea in just such words 
as he would have used had he chanced to catch the Speaker’s eye. 
Thus the cheers that greeted the late Secretary of War’s breathless 
assaults upon an enemy of the Constitution were unequalled in spon- 
taneity, Lord Cranbrook is considerably less successful in the House 
of Lords, but that is inseparable from the spirit of the place ; still, hé 
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has nothing to complain of, and even has the consciousness that in 
his milder moods he conveys to their Lordships a little tremor of 
distinct satisfaction. 

His successor in office is a man of a very different type. Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy’s defect asa speaker was the luxuriant growth of 
his verbiage. Colonel Stanley is often embarrassed for lack of a 
single word. Nature certainly did not intend him to be an orator, 
and his persistent disregard of the prohibition speaks volumes for his 
pluck. The first time he addressed the House from the Treasury 
bench he literally came to a dead stop where he clearly had not meant 
to finish. This failure was due, of course, primarily to poverty of 
expression. But an inconvenient conscientiousness contributed to 
the final disaster. At that epoch of his career Colonel Stanley, not 
being able to think at the moment of the word he wanted, became 
dumb. Greater practice, and perhaps some friendly counsel, have 
suggested to him a means of at least averting the calamity of abrupt 
silence. Now, when the gallant Colonel cannot think of the precise 
word he wants, he uses another—the first that comes to his tongue. 
The effect is occasionally bewildering, but all comes right in the end. 
When he has thought of the precise word sought for, he goes back, 
re-forms the sentence, and marches contentedly on. The device is 
a sort of oratorical beating time, which, though it only keeps up an 
appearance of progress, averts the disorder consequent upon a sudden 
dead halt. 

Colonel Stanley is an example of the changes and sudden pro- 
motions which have varied the course of the Administration. He 
entered the Ministry in the humble capacity of Financial Secretary 
for War, whence he was removed to an equivalent position at the 
Treasury on the promotion of Mr. W. H. Smith. In the changes 
which followed on his brother’s resignation of the Foreign Office, he, 
by one of those adroit movements peculiar to the Premier, was 
placed at the head of the War Department, and the Conservative 
Cabinet thus continued to number a Stanley within its circle. The 
advancement of Mr. W. H. Smith was even more rapid, and is from 
some aspects more pleasant to dwell upon. It was one of the bold 
things Lord Beaconsfield did in the way of disregarding precedent 
and family influence, by appointing a man to office on the 
simple but unusual ground that he was absolutely the best man. 
Mr. Smith doubtless thought himself very lucky when, after a brief 
Parliamentary career, he found himself one of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, albeit in the simple capacity of Secretary to the Treasury. 
Being there; he did his work thoroughly. t EverythingSwas new to 
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him, but he mastered the details with the quickness of a trained 
man of business, and it was presently noticed that the wheels of the ar- 
rangements for Parliamentary business were moving with unusual ease. 
When, upon the death of Mr. Ward Hunt, Mr. Smith was nominated 
to succeed him at the Admiralty, most people were surprised, but 
everyone was pleased. There is a profound depth of human interest 
in the ‘‘ History of Whittington and his Cat,” which has preserved this 
anonymous contribution to literature while many more ambitious 
efforts have sunk into oblivion. Mr. W. H. Smith is a sort ot 
political Whittington. People who had never seen him took a per- 
sonal interest in his career, and Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration 
was distinctly strengthened and made decidedly more popular when 
the familiar name “W. H. Smith” was written over the door of the 
Admiralty. Perhaps the best proof of Mr.) Smith’s success in his 
new office is, that we hear very little about the Admiralty in these 
days. When big, blundering, somnolent Ward Hunt was at the 
head of the department, the Admiralty played a considerable part in 
Parliamentary skirmishes. Scarcely a day passed but some question 
was put implying that something was wrong, and occasionally we had 
fierce debates raging round the portly figure of the First Lord. 
Only very few questions arise now on Admiralty administration. 
When they appear on the paper Mr. Smith answers them with pains- 
taking courtesy. He is not a fluent speaker nora self-sufficient man. 
He is not so sure of himself and his capacity to comprehend the 
Fleet as, for example, Lord George Hamilton is of himself and of his 
grasp on India. But these things are in his favour as far as the 
judgment of the House goes. It always resents glibness and pert- 
ness, and makes liberal allowance for the difficulties of a man new to 
office, and not puffed up with his own importance. 

Lord George Hamilton is also one of “Mr. Disraeli’s young 
men,” but of another class. He is from the Dukeries, where the 
quest for capable Ministers is on the whole not so successful. Lord 
George is now in charge of the Education Department ; but the 
change is so recent that we still think of him chiefly in connection 
with what Mr. Macdermott calls in song “ our Empire in the East.” 
There is something really grotesque in the comparison between the 
greatness of India and the littleness of Lord George Hamilton. Yet, 
Lord George undertook India, as indeed he would have undertaken 
Asia, with a light heart. There are problems in connection with 
this great Empire which may disturb minds like that of Mr. Fawcett, 
or even of Mr. Bright. But to Lord George Hamilton everything is 
clear. If people would only have let him alone, he would have answered 
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for India. But people would not, particularly those who think they 
know something about Indian affairs, and who were always putting 
inconvenient questions in the House, and, whenever they could, bring- 
ing on inconsiderate debates. This was very trying to a young man 
of Lord George Hamilton’s temperament. But he did his best to 
meet the difficulty by snubbing questioners, and demonstrating in 
the course of a debate that those who had taken part in it knew 
very little of what they were talking about. The only authority on 
Indian affairs with respect to whom Lord George Hamilton has been 
known to speak with approval is Lord Lawrence. During the 
current session this slim lordling, with all the weight of thirty-four 
years on his shoulders, generously observed in debate, “I have a very 
high opinion of Lord Lawrence, but——-” There was the “ but,” 
which logically led Lord George to a total disregard of Lord Law- 
rence’s opinion on the particular Indian topic under discussion. But 
it seemed to the House that something had been gained when Lord 
George Hamilton had spoken thus approvingly of the man who, 
when his lordlingship was in jacket and trousers, saved India for the 
British Crown. 

Mr. James Lowther, also a young man whose promise was noted 
by the penetrating eye of the Premier, has the advantage over the 
late Under-Secretary for India, inasmuch that his father is not a 
Duke. Looking down on the world from a less lofty eminence, Mr. 
Lowther is somewhat nearer it in sympathy. His career supplies 
a singular instance of the corrective influence of responsibility. In 
the last Parliament he distinguished himself in a somewhat erratic 
fashion. He did not usually commence his work as a politician 
till other members were thinking of going to bed. His greatest 
triumphs were achieved between one and three in the morning ; and 
he patriotically sacrificed the strength of youth and the advan- 
tages of health to encumber the passage of Mr. Gladstone’s legisla- 
tion. He was not in those days openly recognised by the leaders 
of the party. He fought for his own hand, having as principal ally 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Night after night these two, a dual 
Horatius, held the bridge against the impetuous advance of Liberalism. 
Nobody then thought of the possibility of this free-lance of Toryism 
ever being one of Her Majesty’s Ministers. But the originality of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s mind broke through conventionalities, and when 
the Conservative Administration of 1874 was formed, all the world 
wondered to find on the list Mr. James Lowther, Under Secretary to 
the Colonies ; and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the hapless Board of Trade ! 
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When Sir Michael Hicks-Beach succeeded Earl Carnarvon at 
the Colonial Office, Mr. Lowther was made Irish Secretary, an 
appointment which, on the whole, has proved a satisfactory one. It 
is an established principle in British politics that no one can please 
the Irish members. If it were possible for St. Patrick to return 
to life, and to be appointed (as he certainly would be by Lord 
Beaconsfield) Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, the ingenuity of 
Irish discontent would find ground for complaint in his daily pro- 
cedure. The happy feature in Mr. Lowther’s appointment is that 
the chronic wail, by the maintenance of which some of the Irish 
members justify their Parliamentary existence, has just as much 
effect upon him as it might have upon a deaf man. When Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach held the office, he began to grow haggard 
in face and sparer in figure. He took matters au sérieux. Mr. 
Lowther never takes matters seriously, except, perhaps, when they 
embody a proposition to lay odds on the Derby or St. Leger. He 
has also a certain amount of rough-and-ready humour well calculated 
to endear him to the Irish mind. Some Irish politicians doubtless 
resent the appointment of this young roysterer to supreme Parlia- 
mentary position. But, on the whole, they secretly prefer him to 
the cold, matter-of-fact baronet whom he succeeded. They are 
righteously angry with him when the Speaker is in the chair. But 
after the House has adjourned they chuckle over his sang-froid and 
his political horse-play. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is an abler man than Mr. Lowther, or 
at least he successfully assumes a more imposing mental attitude. 
To his austere mind the Irish character, wherein it is not puzzling, 
is contemptible. Himself a man of regular habits and precise way of 
thinking, he has no points of sympathy with a nation whose strong 
imagination sometimes distorts facts, and whose exuberant humour 
leads it to be making jokes when it should be earning its living. A 
rapid promotion in political life, due rather to the grace of the Premier 
than to any commanding talents, has led Sir Michael somewhat to 
overrate his own ability. As the head ofa department he is painstaking 
and precise. As aspeaker he is too unsympathetic either to impart 
any enthusiasm to his audience, or to catch any glow from its presence. 
He never makes a joke himself, and looks with suspicion on those 
guilty of the indiscretion. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, regarded as a Minister, is rather a nega- 
tive than a positive success. He has nothing particular to do, and 
342,000 a year to draw. Both these incidents of office suit him ad- 
mirably. He rarely speaks, does not think too much, dines regularly, 
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and may sometimes towards midnight be seen sitting on the Treasury 
bench, with his hat well pushed back from his massive brow, his 
expansive shirt-front somewhat ruffled, and his presence suffused with 
a general air of content with Conservatism. The only time when he 
exhibits any animation is on those occasions when Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Biggar, or Mr. O’Connor Power maintain a policy of obstruction 
after midnight. Then a softened look comes over his expressive 
features, and his mind carries him back to the days, or rather the 
nights, gone by, when he also sat below the gangway and might defy 
the convenances. 

Of “ Mr. Disraeli’s young men” there yet remains Mr. Stanhope, 
Under-Secretary for India. Mr. Gerard Noel, the First Commissioner 
of Works, can scarcely be regarded as a protégé of the Premier’s. The 
son of one earl and the brother-in-law of another, it seemed natural 
enough that when the Tories came into power he should be provided 
for. This was done so far back as 1866, and his appointment to his 
present office, on the resignation, in 1876, of Lord Henry Lennox, was 
merely a return to official life. He 1s not a prominent Parliamen- 
tary personage, even in the sense that Lord Henry Lennox was. He 
does his duty modestly and conscientiously, and is more concerned 
with his manner of work than with his method of speaking. Mr. 
Stanhope, on the contrary, is the sort of man who interests the House. 
He is in his thirty-ninth year, but looks much younger—an ap- 
pearance for which a modest and retiring manner is largely respon- 
sible. He is, to use a modernly outraged expression, an elegant 
speaker, and it was a great relief to find in him a successor to the 
truculent and self-sufficient young lord who preceded him. Mr. 
Salt is scarcely known in his new office as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, and Mr. Talbot’s principal deliverances 
from the Treasury bench, since he has sat there as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, have had relation to the Burials 
Bill, a subject for which his funereal air peculiarly fits him. 

Among the manifold changes which have marked the progress of 
the Administration, Sir James Elphinstone has been left undisturbed. 
He still sits on the Ministerial bench in the nominal post of a Lord 
of the Treasury, and when divisions are pending you are sure to see 
his face, beaming like a beacon, just above the gangway. Sir James 
is occasiondlly ruffled by malicious rumours put in circulation hinting 
at the proximity of his retirement from the representation of Ports- 
mouth. This, however, is a vain device of the enemy which troubles 
him less than it did. He has now made it plainly understood that 


he will not retire till he is whipped up to take part in the greatest of 
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all divisions, which results in us all, of whatever politics, going with 
the majority. The Victory lies anchored in Portsmouth harbour, 
her last voyage taken, and her sails for ever stowed away. Noone 
complains of the room she occupies ; and why should any be im- 
patient with the old weather-beaten sailor who looks out from the 
calm haven of the Treasury bench upon the sea of politics which he, 
now more than at any time, but dimly understands ? 

Lord Sandon is now President of the Board of Trade, a change 
which has its recommendations from the House of Commons point 
of view. Since Mr. Plimsoll’s comparative retirement, and whilst 
questions affecting merchant shipping are quiescent, the office of the 
President of the Board of Trade has not filled much space in the 
attention of the House. In his former post, as Vice-President of the 
Council, Lord Sandon was constantly challenged at question-time. 
His lordship has many accomplishments, but he cannot answer a 
simple query under the dimensions of a speech. It always 
appears to him that “in order to answer the question of the hon. 
member it will be necessary for me to make an explanation.” Then 
follows the explanation at inordinate length. Of course, when he 
had to make a speech, Lord Sandon’s utterances were in proportion. 
During the trial of Warren Hastings, Dr. Parr was among the throng 
in the ante-room, and went about in his pedantic fashion growling 
out praises of the speeches of Fox and Sheridan, but making no 
reference to Burke. “Did you like my speech, Doctor?” Burke 
asked at length. ‘No, Edmund,” said Parr; “it was oppressed 
by metaphor, dislocated by parentheses, and debilitated by amplifi- 
cation.” Lord Sandon never ventures on metaphor ; but his House 
of Commons speeches are invariably dislocated by parentheses and 
debilitated by amplification. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth suggests comparison with Mr. Cross, inasmuch 
as the Home Secretary is the most successful of Ministers when in 
charge of a bill, and Mr. Sclater-Booth is the most hopeless. He 
has gone through several sessions with a Valuation bill on his back. 
He invariably brings it in early in the session, always making the 
same speech, and as constantly it appears on the list of bills aban- 
doned in the last week of July. How he came to be a Minister is 
one of the minor mysteries of political life. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
musing on this matter in the House of Commons, suggested last 
session that the fact of the right hon. gentleman having “a double- 
barrelled name ” had something to do with it. This reason will do as 
well as any other—indeed, better, for no other reason can be suggested. 
Heavy in manner, leaden in speech, Mr. Sclater-Booth acts as a wet 
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blanket in the House of Commons ; and though it is probable that, if 
it were the habit to hold inquests on Parliamentary bills which have 
met an untimely death, a verdict of “died from natural causes” 
would be returned in the case of those measures promoted by the 
President of the Loca! Government Board, it would be more precise 
to say that they were overlaid. 

Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson is a courteous gentleman, who, as 
Financial Secretary, does his best to arrange the business of the 
House, and has the disadvantage of succeeding Mr. W. H. Smith. 
Lord John Manners is, according to recognised authority, in his 
sixty-first year. He looks nearer seventy, but an indomitable spirit 
enables him to preserve much of the buoyancy of youth. He enters 
and leaves the House with an easy grace and distinct deportment 
that would have pleased Mr. Turveydrop. His position as Post- 
master-General—although, oddly enough, it gives him a seat in the 
Cabinet, whilst the Minister responsible for the government’of Ireland 
has none—removes him from the actual sphere of politics. But 
Lord John claims the right to take part in all great debates, and 
never fails to astonish the House by the vigour and spirit he throws 
into his orations. As an old and retired circus horse, hearing the 
band play and smelling the sawdust, might go for a brief space 
spasmodically careering round the well-remembered ring, so Lord 
John, when the hosts of the Government and the Opposition are 
assembled in battle array, tosses up his head and bounds into the 
arena, His speech on the Afghan debate during the Winter session 
astonished those most accustomed to these periodic revivifications. 
Lord John was at once oratorical, satirical, broadly humorous, and 
righteously indignant, and, though towards the end his voice failed 
him, he preserved to the last the striking gestures by which he meta- 
phorically transfixed Mr. Gladstone or tripped up the Czar. 

Mr. Bourke is a gentleman whose unassuming manner, and even 
painful anxiety to do what is right, disarms criticism. It should 
also be remembered that, owing to the prevalence of a spirited foreign 
policy on the part of the Cabinet, his office, subordinate though it 
be, has occupied an unusual share of public attention. He has been 
the outward and visible sign of a policy at which the Opposition 
have been constantly girding. Having no more to do with the 
foreign policy of the Government than the doorkeeper or the mes- 
senger behind the Speaker’s chair, it has been Mr. Bourke’s unhappy 
lot to be the target of its critics in the House of Commons. The 
consequence upon his mental and even his moral temperament of 
this incessant worry has been lamentable. For three years he has 
lived ina state of constant terror, never knowing what question a 
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day might bring forth. With shattered nerves and broken spirit he 
stands trembling at the table when the ingenuity of Sir Charles Dilke 
or Sir William Harcourt has devised some fresh torture. He has a 
curious way of clinging to the terms of the question itself, as a drown- 
ing man clutches at seaweed. However long the question may be, 
he always recites aloud every word of it, reading it clause by clause, 
and answering it in sections, as if it would save him from the wrath 
to come. His nervousness and plaintive anxiety to be precise often 
draws upon him the accusation most painful for an English gentle- 
man to suffer under. It cannot be denied that Mr. Bourke’s answers 
to questions put in the House of Commons do occasionally appear 
Jesuitical. But no one suspects him of the intention to mislead. 
It is mere gaucherie, and is evidently born of the terror of betraying 
secrets which are not his own. 

The principal debating power of Her Majesty’s Ministers is in the 
House of Lords, where of course the Premier himself is a tower of 
strength. Scarcely less powerful is the Marquis of Salisbury. For 
downright hard hitting or withering scorn Lord Salisbury is superior 
to the leader with whom a strange fate has linked him. He has 
convictions and prejudices, embarrassments from which Lord Beacons- 
field is singularly free. But though these sometimes hamper a 
statesman, they undoubtedly assist an orator, providing a steady glow 
of red fire which supports and intensifies the flame of eloquence. 
Lord Salisbury has not, indeed, many of the requirements that go to 
make up an orator, but his distinctly marked disregard of all the 
graces of oratory serves to increase his power. Some of the things 
he says, particularly the disagreeable things, are exquisite in form ; 
but, unlike Lord Beaconsfield’s good things, they show no marks of 
the chisel. He has a slovenly way of talking which is curiously 
effective. He does not stand at the table, as other peers do, when 
addressing the House. He manages to impress on his hearers a 
sense that they are not of sufficient importance for him to make a set 
speech to them. So he hangs about the table, flinging out a few 
sentences in a conversational tone, seeming every moment as if he 
were about to resume his seat, but as that would be almost as much 
trouble as to remain where he is, he lingers to fling out a few sup- 
plementary snarls. A terror to his opponents, he is an object of 
uneasy regard among his friends. When Lord Beaconsfield first 
took his seat in the House it befell, either by accident or design, that 
the Duke of Richmond was placed between the Premier and his 
ancient enemy, much on the same principle as the insulating material 
is placed between the two pieces of flaming charcoal in the 
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Jablochkoff candle. A mild-mannered man, whom his father made 
a duke, and who inherited office with his broad lands, his Grace 
regarded his position with visible uneasiness, and took an early 
opportunity of changing his seat. 

The Duke, though he has held the titular office of leader of the 
House of Lords, is of small assistance in debate, and since his super- 
cession by the Premier has lapsed into cortented silence. But 
valuable assistance is in time of need forthcoming from the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Cairns is the only lawyer among Her Majesty's 
Ministers who does not betray his training when he rises in his place 
in Parliament. A man of broad culture, of judicial mind, of keen 
intellect, and of easy flowing speech, Lord Cairns never joins in 
debate without influencing the mind of his audience. 

His legal brethren in the other House do not vary the curiously 
low level of Parliamentary ability reached by recent law officers of 
the Crown. Of these, only Sir William Harcourt has been a Par- 
liamentary success. Sir Henry James, though by some curious 
caprice of selection he was, when in office, titularly the superior of 
the member for Oxford, is not comparable with him on the floor of 
the House of Commons. The ex-Attorney-General has indeed proved 
a lamentable failure. He has little tricks of quickness learned at the 
Bar, and can take up a case with the readiness and superficial ease 
that result from long practice at Vis? Prius. But he has nevershown 
any true appreciation of politics, and his harangues to the Speaker, 
with their monotonous round of recurring gestures, always appear to 
lack the complement of wig and gown. Listening to him, one calls 
to mind Mr. Carlyle’s comment on the distinguished but prosy man of 
letters who, finding himself ¢ée-d-#éte with the great essayist, em- 
barked upon a long monologue, in which he discusssed and disposed 
of various important questions. “Ah, sir,” said the sage, after sitting 
silent for half an hour, “ you're a puir creature.” 

Sir John Holker, the present Attorney-General, profits by this 
absence of an immediately disadvantageous comparison. The selec- 
tion of him for the position of Solicitor-General, followed rapidly 
by his promotion to the post of principal law officer of the Crown, 
was a surprise in the House of Commons. It was attempted to be 
justified by the statement that he was very successful at the Bar. 
Upon this justification his fame still rests. He has distinguished 
himself in the House chiefly by the fatality which attends his inter- 
positions in debate. Whether it be that he does not give himself 
time to master the question, or whether it be that he does not 
understand it, Sir John invariably muddles matters, and sometimes 
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lands the Government in a distinct difficulty. He cultivates a heavy 
sort of wit, and sometimes raises a laugh at question-time by the 
easy device of overwhelming an inquisitive layman with legal 
phraseology. His colleague, Sir Hardinge Giffard, was better known 
in political circles, chiefly owing to a series of misfortunes at the poll. 
Through many years he had been chasing the ignis fatuus of a seat 
in the House, and when at length he caught it he forgot to bring the 
papers necessary to his admission. The House laughed consumedly 
at the famous scene, and it is always grateful to the man who makes 
it laugh. Thus the new Solicitor-General had a fair start, but he 
has not yet made any running. 

Lord North is described by Gibbon as “seated on the Treasury 
Bench between his Attorney- and Solicitor-General, the two pillars of 
the law and state, magis pares quam similes ; and the Minister might 
indulge in a short slumber whilst he was upheld on either hand by 
the majestic sense of Thurlow and the skilful eloquence of Wedder- 
burne.” Indulgence under similar circumstance of security is for- 
bidden to the present leader of the House of Commons, and the 
defection on the part of his legal colleagues is not made up in other 
quarters. In considering the condition of the House under the 
leadership of Sir Stafford Northcote, it is only just to remember 
that he is singularly ill supported by debating power. With the 
exception of Mr. Cross, he cannot in time of need count upon the 


support of a single colleague who has any pretensions to the rank of 
a first-class debater. 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 





SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


HERE are few more pleasant moments in life than the half- 
hour or so of repose which a sportsman often finds himself able 
to snatch, after a hard day’s shooting, before the troublous yet welcome 
task of dressing for dinner. Perhaps he has suffered the rest of the 
party to drive from Alt-na-goch, and after a brisk walk over the 
moorland in the gloaming, keeping as muchas he could in the sheep- 
tracks which cross the thinly-lying waste of snow, reaches the clumps 
of pine before the Lodge just as 
Large and smoky-red the sun’s cold disk drops, 
Clipped by naked hills, on violet-shaded snow : 
Eastward large and still lights up a bower of moonrise, 
Whence at her leisure steps the moon aglow.' 

The dogs are too tired and sleepy to strain on their chains, or 
even bark from the kennels, as usual, to greet a friend. Donald is 
hurrying about with a steaming bowl for them, which he lays down a 
moment, while he takes the gun and brings slippers into the little hall. 
Delicious savours float through it from the kitchen, and the merry 
voices of ladies, and deeper tones of the other sex, tell that the rest 
of the party are being ministered to by the women in the drawing- 
room, where, as a great favour, they are admitted to share in afternoon 
tea. You have reached years when something more sensible and 
more potent pleases. With slight contempt you wonder what our 
fathers would have thought of such an effeminate liquor as tea in that 
delightful half-hour before dinner, when no violence should be done 
to the appetite, and the palate’s keen discrimination not be offended 
by offering it even the “silkiest” of the teaman’s curious mixtures. 
Especially on returning from the hill after taking heroic exercise, with 
all the associations which Christopher North has so eloquently woven 
round grouse-shooting, enhancing the sense of fatigues honourably, 
not to say magnanimously borne, the savour of the teapot is nothing 
less than an offence to a man whose love and courtship blossomed 
into marriage some quarter of a century agone. Tea itself is an 

intruder of very recent years in Scotland. Like the advent (or more 


' George Meredith, Zove in the Valley. 
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likely the second coming) of the squirrel north of the Tweed, its 
regular use dates back a very few years since. In our youth the 
father of almost every Scotch family, certainly of every old family, 
instead of welcoming the innovation of English tea, made a brew of 
toddy, and dispensed wineglasses full of the smoking mixture to every 
member of the household present, including wife and daughters. 
Now the once despised infusion has effectually made good its usurpa- 


tion. 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 


It was with much pleasure that, in a recent coasting voyage among 
the western islands of Scotland, we noticed that, in every little seaside 
hamlet where the steamer put in, a chest of tea for the village shop 
formed a leading article in the merchandise sent on shore. While 
sincerely rejoicing at the overthrow of too much whisky, the unre- 
generate man could not help whispering before the triumph of 
teetotalism a sigh for the good old patriarchal times— 


Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Szepe mero caluisse virtus. 


With such sentiments the sportsman will find himself seeking his 
snug room, where before the fire he can affect to write letters, or more 
probably doze over a magazine. Throughthe open door of the little 
library, however, comes a gleaming of firelight on crimson window- 
curtains, and the temptation is irresistible to take possession of an 
easy-chair, light the wax candles put so handily on the tripod 
beside it, and trifle with a book. Sacred to the Muses during the 
day, at night the cheerful room resembles Vulcan’s smithy, to judge 
from the fumes which fill it, the sparkling wit and glow of friendship 
which scintillate through them. By way of justifying his scorn for 
tea, before he settles himself by the fire with supreme contempt for 
the weaker brethren in the drawing-room, our tired sportsman fills a 
silver quaigh of admirable workmanship, which was “out ” with an 
ill-fated owner in the “ Forty-five,” with a nip of its appropriate 
liquor from the cupboard, and then, in that contented frame of mind 
which saits indulgent criticism, looks round for a book. 

The works of reference on the shelves, the neatly bound classics, 
the modern books of travel and sport, are each in its proper time 
irresistibly seductive. We can quite enter into the delight of the 
scholar who read Johnson’s Dictionary through with the remark 
that “it was an admirable book, only a trifle disconnected,” but it 
must be on a rainy forenoon. Then Littré and Latham are fasci- 
nating companions. Horace and Juvenal suit a windy dull after- 
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noon. It would be nothing less than an insult, while dressed in this 
shooting attire, to read Plato. Voyages and travels are very well 
later in the evening ; but when fresh from the moor, and the wild 
birds and beasts of the heather, what more charming than some 
modern book, which shall foster the prevailing bent of the mind—a 
volume, say, appropriately clad in Lincoln green, in turning every 
page of which the wind seems to rustle through sighing fir-woods, 
and the common birds and quadrupeds of the rose-spangled English 
woodlands hop round and chirp and twitter, as the writer, like the 
Indian with his birch-bark “calls,” summons each before him, and 
discourses lovingly on its many curious traits? Such a volume is 
easily found in “‘ The Gamekeeper at Home ” (Smith & Elder, 1878). 
It has been compared with White’s “Selborne,” but while on the one 
hand it lacks the air of humorous formality, the laborious and long- 
continued observation, which that revered naturalist found such 
ample leisure for in his serene dispassionate existence ; on the other, 
it depicts with a light and skilful hand, and with modern picturesque- 
ness utterly alien to White’s seriousness, every old tree of the silent 
forest, together with the busy life that swarms round its skirts under 
the protection of the gamekeeper, in any district of our dear England. 
In many respects we are thankful for the tone of this book. It suits 
the age better than would any imitation of the sage of “ Selborne.” 
White’s style is indeed humorous, lucid, and peculiar to himself, but 
it is slightly cumbrous, and any imitation of it would infallibly miss 
the grace which so exquisitely sets off the original. Again, this little 
volume is full of the largest sympathy for animal life. Though 
evidently written by a sportsman, he is smitten with a genuine love 
of the country, and must have garnered the quiet observations of 
years into this unpretending little book, which is dearer to a true 
naturalist than many a more vaunting treatise. The writer is a poet 
as well as an artist, though he very likely never penned a sonnet or 
blotted drawing-paper with colours. His eye is ever falling on moss- 
grown bark or lichen-spotted oak; on the branch blasted with 
lightning half a century ago, the favourite perch of the crow as he 
prepares some audacious contempt of the gamekeeper, for which he 
will duly suffer ; up the glade where the rabbits skip across at twilight ; 
down the outer hedges of the coppice where weasels pursue the 
timorous creatures with as much method as a pack of hounds from 
burrow to burrow. He has a pleased glance for the water-rat on the 
raft of drifted sedges in the backwater of the trout stream, and a 
good deal to say of the fish which inhabit the different waters, from 
the pike of the mere slumbering in the sunshine to the tench lazily 
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ploughing up the mud below, and the trout lying off the alder’s 
twisted roots to catch any passing fly that may float into its jaws. As 
a boy we are quite sure that the writer must have got into as many 
scrapes as ever did Edward, the Banff naturalist, for playing truant 
to watch “ beasties ;” while few who read his book will not envy his 
manhood, spent among the woods and pastures till he is familiar 
with their inhabitants as was Thoreau. We fancied ourselves toler- 
ably well informed with regard to country life and the wild creatures 
of the fields, but we have found wrinkles in every page, and a constant 
fund of pleasure as the author of these sketches carried us away with 
his enthusiasm for nature. Let no one dream that all the secrets of 
our own animals have been fathomed, and that little or nothing 
remains at home to reward a naturalist’s research. This book is a 
standing rebuke to so shortsighted, so conceited a belief. 

The author's anecdotes and experiences circle round two very 
well-known personages to every country dweller—the game-keeper 
and the poacher. He is thus enabled to treat in an informal 
manner of preserving game, the many anxious days and sleepless 
nights which it involves to the keeper, and the different methods in 
which the poacher succeeds in eluding the watcher’s vigilance and 
securing his own ends. The chapters connected with the keeper 
are remarkable for many little touches of woodland beauty and 
anecdotic wisdom ; those devoted to poachers will not merely 
interest, they will startle even the well-informed country-lover. 
Argus himself would scarcely have been a match for the modern 
poacher. Nothing escapes him. If he does not knock down a pheasant 
with a stick in his allotment garden, having first tempted it there 
by sowing the grain it prefers, he is ever ready to leap upon a rabbit 
in his field-walks. Hares, of course, it is his profession to snare and 
partridges to net; but failing all these sources of disreputable gain, 
he betakes himself to the streams, certain that his skill can here 
always secure some good fish. Partly by collusion, partly by 
carefully watching the keeper, he obtains his opportunity, and many 
will be surprised to hear how he spends it. It is not a difficult 
business to snare, with wire and a long stick, a basking pike. 


But a clever fish-poacher can land a jack even without a wire, and with no 
better instrument than a willow-stick cut from the nearest osier-bed. The willow, 
or withy, as it is usually called, is remarkably pliant, and can be twisted into any 
shape. Selecting a long slender wand, the poacher strips it of leaves, gives the 
smaller end a couple of twists, making a noose and running knot of the stick 
itself. The mode of using it is precisely similar to that followed with a wire, but 
it requires a little more dexterity, because of course the wood, flexible as it is, does 
not draw up so quickly or so closely as the metal, neither does it take so firma 
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grip. A fish once caught by a wire can be slung about almost anyhow, it holds 
so tightly. The withy noose must be jerked up the instant it passes under that 
part of the jack where the weight of the fish is balanced—the centre of gravity ; 
if there is an error in this respect, it should be towards the head rather than 
towards the tail. Directly the jack is thrown out upon the sward he must be 
seized, or he will slip from the noose and possibly find his way back again into 
the water. (p. 185.) 

Again, tickling trout is, even in literature, as old as Shakespeare. 
It is doubtless largely practised by labourers and idle fellows of all 
kinds in the country. A reformed parish clerk assured us|that}in 
his young days he would often fill his pockets with half an hour’s 
tickling in the trout stream. One afternoon he thus took out 102 
fish. But our author says, and many fishermen will be surprised to 
hear it now for the first time, that the tench is almost equally suscep- 
tible to this easy device. 

Lying at fuli length on the sward, with his hat off, lest it should fall into the 
water, the poacher peers down into the hole where he has reason to think tench 
may be found. This fish is so dark in colour when viewed from above, that for 
a minute or two, till the sight adapts itself to the dull light of the water, the 
poacher cannot distinguish what he is searching for. Presently, having made out 
the position of the tench, he slips his bared arm in slowly and without splash, 
and finds little or no trouble, as a rule, in getting his hand close to the fish without 
alarming it : tench, indeed, seem rather sluggish. He then passes his fingers 
under the belly and gently rubs it. Now it would appear that he has the fish in 
his power, and has only to graspit. But grasping is not so easy ; or, rather, it is 
not so easy to pull up a fish through two feet of superincumbent water, which 
opposes the quick passage of the arm. The gentle rubbing in the first place 
seems to soothe the fish, so that it becomes perfectly quiescent, except that it 
slowly rises up in the water, and thus enables the hand to get into proper position 
for the final seizure. When it has risen up towards the surface sufficiently far— 
the tench must not be driven too near the surface, for it does not like light, and 
will glide away—the poacher suddenly snaps, as it were ; his thumb and fingers, 
if he possibly can manage it, closing on the gills. The body is so slimy and 
slippery that there alone a firm hold can be got, though the poacher will often 
flick the fish out of water in an instant so soon as it is near the surface. (p. 189.) 


Every one who enjoys country life, whether sportsman or not, will 
delight in “ The Gamekeeper at Home.” ‘The acutest observation 
is coupled with the pleasantest mode of imparting facts. In all that 
relates to the weasel family, to hares, rabbits, and fish, the writer is 
equally at home, and a walk in the fields after reading this book 
acquires much additional pleasure. It is well that some one should 
occasionally show us that even the fields and woodland paths with 
which we are most familiar contain much more than our short-sighted 
wisdom has as yet found out ; that there are depths and depths in 
sylvan life which our ignorance has never even dreamed of fathoming, 

Here is a book on kindred topics, “Shooting Adventures, 
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Canine Lore, and Sea Fishing Trips,” by “ Wildfowler,” (2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall, 1879), but written with little appreciation of 
rural scenes, and no perception of the many quaint and humorous 
types of life in the woodland creatures. No one must look here for 
the quiet pleasures of a dreamer amongst woods and fields ; the 
esthetics of tree or hedgerow growth and luxuriance are con- 
spicuously absent. The scenes which delight “ Wildfowler” are the 
bleak’ estuaries of tidal rivers, the “ saltings ” and mud banks where 
sea and river meet; the sandy flats exposed on our more level shores 
at ebb of tide. Here he roams to shoot plovers, oyster-catchers, 
knot, and the varied birds which frequent the waterside. Occasionally 
he ventures into the shallows in a gunning punt, and, paddling 
cunningly up to a company of ducks or geese under cover of a snow- 
storm, discharges his stancheon gun, and then snatches up his ready 
breechloader to stop the crippled birds. In all that relates to shore- 
shooting, to guns, powder, equipment, &c., he supplements Mr. 
Harting’s useful little book on the subject ; while in the details and 
choice of punt and gun, &c., for shooting on the open waters, he 
literally explodes the great Colonel Hawker himself. In the latter’s 
time breechloaders and Schultze powder were undreamt of, and in 
all that relates to his favourite sport he is now useful for little save 
his contagious enthusiasm. And as we read “ Wildfowler’s” 
accounts of long dreary walks through mud over the ankles, con- 
stantly being wetted to the skin by rain and sleet for the sake of 
circumventing some miserable stint or curlew ; or worse still, the 
many evenings in which he is cut to the bone with bleak wintry 
winds when lying prone in his punt, to say nothing of the spice of 
danger there exists in this so-called sport, either from being lost in 
the mists, stuck in the mud to perish by cold, drowned, or, worse 
still, accidentally shot by a rival gunner, we cannot but wonder that 
men should be found who will eagerly confront these perils for so 
little in the way of amusement. Yet so it is all round our coasts, 
and such sportsmen may well be thankful to “ Wildfowler” for the 
enthusiastic manner in which he commends this form of shooting. 
For Londoners, who cannot go far afield, and who neither possess 
nor are able to rent broad acres and shoot the ordinary game, he has 
been at pains to investigate the nearest shore-shootings which are 
free. In addition to this subject of shore-shooting, which “ Wild- 
fowler” has made thoroughly his own, this book contains several 
pleasant chapters on Continental sport, duck-shooting on the Saone, 
duck-decoying in the Abbeville Marshes, and the like—diversions 
which can only be enjoyed at home in very exceptional winters. 
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The author is a great authority on sporting dogs ; and he who is 
curious on the bassets lyme-hounds and wolf-hounds of the Continent 
cannot do better than consult his pages. These latter animals 
belong to no special breed, it seems, but are simply the fiercest and 
worst-tempered brutes drafted out of regular packs, and held 
together by sheer love of hard work and a fight. This latter 
desire they are often indulged in when they run down a gaunt wolf 
or a savage Alsatian wild-boar. We know of no other English 
book which treats of what our author affectedly calls Continental 
“ caniology ” at such length and with such fulness as these volumes. 
From Bradwell Quay to Mysore is along jump, yet we take it 
very contentedly with Mr. Sanderson. (“ Thirteen Years among the 
Wild Beasts of India,” by G. P. Sanderson. Allen and Co. 1878.) 
He gives us the latest intelligence from the Indian jungles, with 
regard to the habits and destructiveness of the animals which inhabit 
them, in a clear straightforward style, and adds enough adventures 
with them to have made the fortune of half-a-dozen Mayne Reids. 
On tigers, indeed, he can but supplement Sir J. Fayrer, the “ Old 
Shekarry” and other recent writers, of course with the inevitable 
accompaniment of a man-eater’s death, and also a cattle-lifter’s end ; 
for be it known to the uninitiated that tigers are divided into three 
kinds, jungle-living and game-eating tigers, cattle-lifters, and man- 
eaters proper ; these latter not being always old morose specimens of 
their kind, but tigers which have made the discovery that of all 
creatures a man is almost the easiest to be knocked down and 
dragged off. ‘There are chapters also on the leopards, panthers, and 
bison of India. If anyone is inclined to undervalue the destruction 
of these animals by the efforts of English sportsmen, a glance at the 
“Statistical Abstract relating to British India” (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1878), shows that in the last two years for which returns are available, 
1875, 1876 (without taking into account Mysore and Coorg in the latter 
year), the number of persons killed by wild beasts was respectively 
21,391 and 19,273; to say nothing of 48,234 and 54,830 cattle re- 
spectively killed by them in the same years. These returns are 
appalling if read in the light of our own immunity at home from similar 
dangers. An English sahib, therefore, who frees a district infested 
by a man-eater from its terror is hailed as its benefactor, and it is 
fortunate that amusement and beneficence in this case coincide. 
But the most noteworthy part of the book consists in its descriptions 
of elephant catching and taming, and in its exhaustive account of 
Elephas indicus. Timidity is a trait of elephant life brought pro- 
minently forward by Mr. Sanderson. Fortunately for man, elephants 
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are easily terrified by strange sounds or sights, else the poor ryots 
would be in ill case with regard to their little clearings at harvest- 
time. The animal possesses, too, a large share of resentment; yet the 
extreme docility with which it at once obeys man when irretrievably 
caught in a Aheddah, and when it has taken a philosophical survey of 
its hopeless condition, is very surprising. For every detail relating to 
the equipment necessary for capturing elephants, the method of 
subduing them, and afterwards managing them, we refer the reader 
with confidence to Mr. Sanderson. It was mainly owing to his 
exertions that Government set on foot the elephant-catching 
establishment in Mysore. He was afterwards appointed to the 
temporary charge of the Bengal elephant-catching corps. These 
commands enabled him to acquire a thorough insight into every 
point connected with the elephant’s economy in captivity, or when 
ranging the vast tracts of woodland where it loves to roam. Most 
interesting are the accounts of hunting these great creatures on the 
Billiga-rungun hills, in the Kdkankoté forest, in Chittagong too, and 
the Garo hills. ‘Those who are familiar with these scenes will enjoy 
the spirited narrative of Mr. Sanderson as much as stay-at-home 
readers, while the excellent phototints and maps with which the 
volume is furnished leave nothing to be desired. In Horatian 
phraseology, a part may well be taken from the solid day, or an idle 
hour broken, with such a companion as this. 

The largest elephant, and possessed of the best tusks of all which 
Mr. Sanderson shot, was of the following dimensions. They will give 
an idea of the grandeur of the beast in his native jungles. This 
elephant haunted the Kdkankoté forests :— 


Vertical height at shoulder . 
Length from tip of trunk to tip of tail . 
Each showing out of gum 


When taken out {ica right 


Tusks ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° II 
Circumference at gum , , ‘ , 


Weight = a7) ines anid) a 


Another elephant of most dangerous disposition, a rogue who chased 
everyone he saw, and had killed several, fell before Mr. Sanderson's 
rifle after a stirring chase. He had been wont to be accompanied 
by a muckna (or tuskless elephant), of which the author gives the 
following account :— 


The muckna, the late rogue’s friend, was the only single elephant now in the 
jungles ; and, as the Kurrabas said he was always ready to chase them if they met 
him, I thought it as well to give him a lesson, I did not wish to kill him, as he 
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had no trophies, but merely to impress upon him the fact that man was sometimes 
a dangerous creature to meddle with. The day after shooting the rogue we fol- 
lowed the muckna, and the two leading trackers, who were fifty yards in advance 
of myself and gun-bearers, nearly stumbled on him lying down in some long 
grass. The elephant gained his feet in a moment, and, with a tremendous crack- 
ling of bamboos, emerged into the open forest about 60 yards from us, head erect, 
ears cocked, and squeaking continuously as he looked about for the disturbers of 
his rest. I was just about to give him a shot through the head, but above the 
brain, so as not to kill him, when one of the trackers who had found his way out 
of the long grass ran to the bamboo-clump behind which my men were sheltering. 
I was standing in the open to the left of the clump in grass up to my shoulders. 
The muckna heard or saw the movement in our direction, and at once came 
towards us. When within forty yards I gave him the four-bore high in the fore- 
head. This staggered him, and, with ears pressed closely to his neck, and tail 
lowered, he made off in a manner more hasty than dignified. We all shouted 
derisively at the collapsed and retreating combatant, and I dare say the lesson 
made him a wiser elephant. I have seen him recently in the same jungles, and, 
having heard nothing more to his disadvantage, hope he has become a reformed 
character. (p. 222.) 


Here are a few more facts about elephants. They are full- 
grown, but not mature, at about twenty-five years of age. The great 
elephant fair of India is annually held at Sonepoor, on the Ganges. 
Thousands of horses and hundreds of elephants may then be seen, 
and the bargain-driving and deceit of elephant-sellers seem to be 
fully as great as the tricks of horse-dealers at home. The price of 
elephants has risen enormously of late years. In 1835 the price of 
clephants was £45 per head; the Bengal Government requiring 
seventy of these animals in 1875, the sum of £140 each was 
sanctioned, but not an elephant could be procured at that price. 
One hundred and fifty pounds is now the lowest rate at which 
young animals, and then chiefly females, can be bought. ‘Tuskers 
of any pretensions command from £800 to £1,500, but the 
Koomeriah (or best strain of elephant, like our blood horses) will 
fetch almost any price; £2,000 is not an unknown figure. The 
tusks of the Asiatic elephant are much smaller than those of the 
African species. It is noted as a curiosity (though many analogies 
to it are found in the animal world), that the remains of dead ones 
are very rarely, despite the creatures’ bulk, found in the jungles. Of 
course the natives invent superstitious reasons for this fact, some 
believing that they never die at all; others (like the Kurrabas of 
Kdkankoté) fancying that there is a place unseen by mortal eye, to 
which they retire when about to end their days. 

Like the soft breath of spring after a month’s snow, like the first 
sight of a sprig of heather after being immured for months in 
London, is the welcome given by every lover of nature and sport to 
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Mr. Colquhoun’s “ The Moor and the Loch” (4th edition, Blackwood 
and Sons, 1878). The first edition was issued so long ago as 1840, 
and, together with Mr. Colquhoun’s other works, “ Salmon Casts and 
Stray Shots” and “Sporting Dogs,” was at once placed by every 
sportsman on the shelf which contained his most cherished books. 
Without making any great pretensions to be a naturalist, but with 
the keen eye and acute powers of observation which a Scotch 
sportsman naturally attains, with the warmest love for his Northern 
hills, and much sympathy with all the birds and beasts which inhabit 
them, Mr. Colquhoun combined a pleasant style and the utmost 
enthusiasm for shooting and fishing, and his sons have followed 
worthily in his footsteps. The present edition of “ The Moor and the 
Loch ” is thoroughly revised and enlarged into the compass of two 
stout volumes. Throughout the author has made it his special 
business to compare the style and weapons of sport which younger 
men now use with the old-fashioned methods dear to his youth ; 
consequently his “ old experience” is now ably supplemented by his 
sons’, and brought up to the present day in every point. The very 
sight of the ptarmigan on his rocky fastness, stamped in gold on the 
covers, tells the reader what a treat is in store for him within. For 
the details of every Scotch sport he will not search Mr. Colquhoun’s 
pages in vain, while their numerous anecdotes and observations on 
bird and animal life prevent them ever becoming dull. If we were 
bidden to choose one chapter which pre-eminently shows the powers 
of observation possessed by the author, we should select that on the 
Natural History of Sport, a collection of notes on the haunts and 
habits of the Scotch fauna. His remarks on the natural adaptation 
of colour in the birds and beasts to their favourite resorts, on their 
adaptation in form to the modes of life of each species, display 
acuteness not merely of sight but of reason. But in every page the 
reader will find some curious fact, some hint for catching fish or 
shooting birds, some researches into animal life patiently carried out 
and lovingly chronicled. ‘The Moorand the Loch” does for Scotland, 
at present, what White's “Selborne ” does for the life of English birds 
and beasts. There is the same love of nature, the same wise donhomie 
in each. Take this study of so common a bird, for instance, as the 
white or barn owl :— 


The white owl lives entirely on mice, while the brown is very promiscuous 
in its food. Since the white owl is so dainty it must work for it, and to procure 
an adequate supply it has to beat a great extent of country on wing. Hence its 
light body and stronger pinions. It is obliged to come out earlier and hunt later 
in the morning than the brown owl, and its eyes are therefore less, enabling it to 
see in clearer light. The latter keeps very late hours, so its large eyes are 
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required. It takes prey from the perch, and not being at all particular whether 
flesh, fowl, or even fish come to hand, it seldom wants a meal. A tame one of 
mine was very fond of earth-worms and frogs. I have had excellent opportunities 
of watching the nesting habits of both, In one of my shooting quarters the 
white owl reared its young in the roof every year ; and in another, the brown 
owl was equally constant in a turret of the old tower. Almost before dusk the 
white owl regularly emerged from its attic, returning at longer or shorter intervals 
with a common field-mouse. It then perched on one of the chimneys within five 
yards of the drawing-room window where I was watching. It always paused for 
a few seconds, peering round to see that all was safe. It then changed the mouse 
from the talons to the bill, so as to leave the claws free to clutch the wall. 
Otherwise it could hardly have entered the narrow hole. I watched it constantly, 
and I never saw any prey but mice, except once, when I clearly distinguished a 
small mole. (Vol. ii. p. 200.) 

Mr. Colquhoun adds in a note that a gamekeeper, on whom he 
could rely, assured him he had once counted fifty-three fresh mice in 
the haunts of a white owl. In Devonshire we have often seen this 
bird flying at all hours of the day, provided only it was dull, and 
beating the hedgerows as regularly as a pointer would quarter a 
field. Every country gentleman and farmer ought to protect the 
owl as a most useful ally. 

It is not only to birds and beasts, however, that our author over- 
flows with kindliness. He has a friendly greeting for every shepherd 
and keeper whom he encounters on the hills; and, as we have 
always experienced ourselves on a Scotch moorland, is invariably 
met with the utmost help and consideration. These men are 
nature’s gentlemen in the best sense of the word; and when a 
sportsman in the Highlands “collogues” with them, all unspoilt 
by the lavish “tips” of tourists as they are, their sympathy with 
sport and a kindly greeting is surprising. Even a poacher is not 
utterly bad in Mr. Colquhoun’s eyes—he loves to find good traits in 
him, to forget his offences, and to be able to discern gleams of light 
in a character of blackest guise to most sportsmen. He gives a 
pleasant account of one Gregor More, who had always treated him 
with fairness and confidence. When at length the strong arm of 
the law overtook him for some brawl occasioned by “ower muckle 
whusky,” and he died in prison, Mr. Colquhoun does himself honour 
by writing :— 

To my shame and sorrow I record it, I did not see poor Gregor in his prison. 
It was eleven miles distant, and though I always meant to visit him, I never did. 
The remembrance has often grieved me. May this be a lesson to all who read 
it, “* Never to put off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day.” (Vol. ii. 
P» 150.) 

If labourers, poachers, and even worse malefactors, could only 
give their betters credit for occasionally entertaining such feelings 
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towards them as Mr. Colquhoun has well expressed, the sad con- 
flicts between labour and capital, and the smothered enmity against 
every one in a higher social rank than themselves, which at present 
disturb English country life, would be greatly softened, and the 
“ good old times” might once more come back, when 


The great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of another extract, as 
illustrating the higher side of a sympathy for sport, and on account 
of its pathos :-— 

A sad and rather romantic story connected with the wild-cat occurred in 
1840, in the neighbourhood of my residence at that time. The farmer of Ben Ledi 
had detected some young wild-cats among the massy precipices near the top of 
that sublime mountain. One morning, after desiring his family to tell his brother 
(who was expected from Edinburgh on a visit) that he would be back in the 
afternoon, he left his home and wound his way up to the rocks of the wild-cats’ 
den. Not appearing at nightfall, they became much alarmed, and arranged a 
party to search the mountain at break of day. Ashe had said something about 
destroying the wild-cats, they determined first to seek him there. Within a 
short distance of the precipice they at once saw him seated on a rock, quite dead ! 
His shepherd’s staff, with his gully-knife tied on the end of it, was lying by his 
side, and a full pinch of snuff between his fingers. They traced a stream of blood 
to the wild-cats’ rock, and upon looking at the knife it was dyed red also. The 
whole was soon apparent. The farmer, in endeavouring to stab the cats with his 
spear-knife, had stumbled upon it, and divided the femoral artery. His first 
natural impulse was to run home; but, immediately getting faint, he had 
attempted to refresh himself with a pinch, when his hand fell powerless for ever. 
The man’s face was familiar to me ; I had often exchanged with him the friendly 
greeting when rowing up Loch Lubuaig for a few hours’ fly-fishing ; and I could 
hardly realise that he whom I had seen working at his peats a few days before, 

in full health and vigour, was now stiff and cold as the rocks of his mountain. 
The lesson was strange and startling, that he who had prepared the weapon of 
death should so suddenly have perished by it himself. Full of life’s hopes and 
cares, with an eye undimmed and his natural force unabated, he had gained the 

ridge of the Hill of God,' there, all unwarned and unattended—to die. (Vol. ii. 
p- 178.) 

Mr. Colquhoun’s boating trips to shoot sea-birds are very interest- 
ing, especially his excursion to the Bass, where, in connection with 


the puffin and his absurdly grave looks, we cannot help thinking of 
the old Scotch popular rhyme,— 


Tammie Norie o’ the Bass 
Canna kiss a bonny lass. 


If anyone wishes to try his aptitude for deer-stalking, our author 
recommends him to try to stalk an Alpine hare. As soon as this 
creature is startled by a sportsman, it generally runs up to a large 
? Ben Ledi signifies in English ‘‘ the Hill of God.” 
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piece of rock, and there watches the motions of her enemy under- 
neath. Now is the time for the shooter to leave his gilly underneath 
(as the hare will remain long in this position), and attempt, by a cir- 
cuit, to get above the animal. 

[At this juncture the dressing-bell rings, but the book is far too 
fascinating to be laid down till our story is finished]:— 


The only difficulty is to find out ¢ke rock among so many pretty much alike, 
especially as its shape from above is often very different from what it appeared 
below. To prevent mistakes, I generally directed my game-carrier to hold out 
his blue-bonnet in his right or left hand, to point out on which side of me the 
rock lay ; but if it was directly below me, to place his bonnet on the ground. In 
a calm day I have sometimes taken off my shoes, to prevent the hare from hearing 
my steps, and very seldom failed to shoot her. (Vol. i. p. 198.) 


While on this subject it may be mentioned that our author com- 
mends wild goats as furnishing an excellent substitute for deer to a 
man fond of stalking suspicious animals. Were we inclined to be 
exact with the ornithology of this book, exception might be taken 
to many of Mr. Colquhoun’s statements respecting the larger birds 
of Scotland. The ger-falcon, for instance, does not now breed any- 
where in the British isles, though (ii. p. 33) our author states that it 
occasionally builds in the northern islands. Again (ii. p. 196), the 
hobby is said never to come farther north than the middle of Eng- 
land. Prof. Newton (Yarrell, i. p. 67), on the contrary, affirms that, 
“although not a common species in Scotland, an example has been 
killed so far to the north as Caithness,” and its occurrence is now so 
frequent as to excite some surprise that it should have escaped the 
observation of many authors previous to Mr. R. Gray. Again, the 
marten cat, instead of being imported, as Mr. Colquhoun thinks, 
from America (ii. p. 79), is truly indigenous, and is diffused over all 
northern Europe. But it is unfair to judge so genial a book on 
strictly technical points, especially when its author disavows any 
claim to be a scientific naturalist. 

Here is another tempting book on out-door life, in appropriate 
green cover, with a wild-cat embossed upon it—St. John’s “ Wild 
Sports and Natural History of the Highlands” (Murray, 1878). What 
a delight to find the favourite of our youth—the book which perhaps 
more than any other in modern days has cherished a healthy taste 
for shooting and fishing combined with the strongest love for the 
animals and birds pursued, and the wild scenes in which they pass 
their lives—not merely sumptuously printed, but worthily illustrated ! 
After 38 years of extreme popularity, St. John’s best book is now, in 
most attractive guise, introduced to a new generation of sportsmen. 
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All the woodcuts of highland scenery are beautiful specimens of the 
art, while Harrison Weir and Charles Whymper’s names are alone 
sufficient to prove the care that has been expended in faithfully 
representing the attitudes of the different Highland creatures. The 
result is the dainty volume before us, which we trust will imbue our 
children with that love for nature and fair sport which is to be found 
by fishing or walking over miles of heather in company with a dog, 
and perhaps a gilly, and to which we thankfully owe so many hours of 
calm enjoyment. Battues, “ hot corners,” and “ driving” were utterly 
alien to the tastes of St. John, one of the most generous and keenest 
of a nation of sportsmen, and withal a naturalist of exquisite discrimi- 
nation and ardent sympathy with animal life. All who knew and had 
eagerly devoured this book on its first appearance felt that they had 
lost a personal friend when death too prematurely snatched away its 
author. His fervour for sport, coupled with the delightfully anecdotic 
manner in which he writes, the excellent relations which he speedily 
established between himself and all the winged and furred creatures 
of his domain, the unswerving interest which he evokes in his readers, 
and the open-hearted manner in which he takes his friends, as it 
were, at once into his confidence—these are traits which will long 
endear Charles St. John to a wide circle of acquaintances. Although, 
it may be, they never saw him in company with honest Donald or 
Malcolm, followed by Bran, or haply a “tail” of terriers, shooting 
on the Ross-shire mountains, still the magic of his sympathetic style 
has made them closely familiar with the sandhills of Moray and Loch 
Spynie. In fancy, multitudes of apt scholars have followed their 
mentor in his masterly description of stalking wild-geese over a field 
of newly-sown peas, or shooting swans in Findhorn Bay. _ Even now 
we know no more exciting narrative in the whole range of sporting 
literature than the celebrated chapter containing the fate of the 
Muckle Hart of Benmore, which was first introduced to lovers of 
wild sports by Mr. Innes in the pages of the Quarterly Review, to 
whom indeed belongs also the honour of detecting St. John’s powers 
as a writer, and inducing him to put together some of his notes in the 
shape of the present book. The lapse of years has greatly altered the 
fauna of Scotland, and every here and there more exact observation has 
rectified several of the author’s conclusions (as, for instance, the calum- 
nious insinuation that water-ousels eat the spawn of trout and salmon, 
which every angler must resent); but the genial temper of the true 
sportsman, and his many acute observations on animated life, are just as 
delightful now as when we first as boys greedily perused them on half- 
holidays, St. John’s “ Highland Sports” is emphatically a charming 
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book, and we greatly envy the naturalist who reads it for the first 
time. 

Casually turning over the illustrations, those which represent wild 
swans feeding, lapwings wading, and “ oyster-catchers at home,” 
strike us as being wonderfully faithful to nature. The wild-cat, how- 
ever (on p. 44), is a failure, and might have been drawn from an 
infuriated domestic Tom. The characteristic triangular-shaped face 
and brindled sides of the true wild-cat are not preserved. A much 
better illustration may be found in Colquhoun’s book, or in Bell’s 
“ British Quadrupeds.” Neither is “the sympathetic mate” of the 
mallard which has been shot a successful effort. But the landscapes 
quite make up for any shortcomings of the zoological pencils, and the 
view of the Findhorn river at page 210 is simply exquisite, and would 
not have been scorned by Bewick in its careful elaboration of the 
different masses of foliage, the distinctiveness of the pebbles, and 
artistic introduction of the herons. 

We might continue long in the snug chair before the fire, turning 
over these well-remembered pages and admiring their dainty illustra- 
tions ; but on a sudden our host enters dressed for dinner, and brings 
to our mind the commonplace but needful cares of eating and 
drinking. We descend from the happy hunting-grounds whither 
inspired pens have rapt us, in time to have natural history, sporting 
zeal, and agreeable reminiscences of the past effectually put to flight 
by the beating of that frightful gong in the passage. Can greater 
praise be awarded to the above-named batch of books than to say 
that they have made a tired sportsman too late for dinner? 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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DANIEL MACLISE. 


ANIEL MACLISE, the painter of the two greatest national 
pictures of which England can boast, was an Irishman by 
birth, but Scotch as well as Irish by parentage. His father, a High- 
lander by descent, served as a private soldier in the Elgin Fencibles, 
and came with that regiment to Cork, where he married in 1797, 
and where his son Daniel was born, February 2, 1806. Such, at 
least, is the date given in the register of the old Presbyterian Church 
(now the Unitarian) in Cork, and there is every reason to believe it 
correct, though Maclise himself gave it as January 25, 1811, and most 
of his biographers have adopted his statement.' His father would 
seem to have left the army while his children were still young, and to 
have set up in a small way in Cork as shoemaker or cobbler. The 
family were undoubtedly very poor, and young Daniel could only 
have received the plainest education. His desire for knowledge, 
however, and his early love of reading, supplied the deficiencies of 
his school training, and his taste for art becoming quickly apparent, 
he soon began to distinguish himself. In 1820, at the age of 14, 
he got a situation as teller in Newenham’s bank in Cork, but here, 
as at school, he was more occupied with drawing sketches on the 
blotting paper than in attending to business, so that one day his 
master said to him, “ Well, Dan, you may possibly make a good 
artist, but you will never make a good banker,” and kindly let the 
boy go to follow his own bent, which led him to enter a School of 
Art, at that time just opened in Cork. 

The dates in Maclise’s early life are very vague, but this Cork 
School of Art was not founded until 1822; therefore, it is impos- 
sible that he could have entered before this date. He was then 
probably 16 years of age, though his biographer, O’Driscoll, makes 
him only 16 in 1828, when he entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy. But the success he had achieved for himself in Cork 


' It has been surmised that the date in the register referred to an elder 
brother of the name of Daniel, who might have died young ; but this is not likely. 
Many facts, indeed, in his history tend to prove, as I hope to show, that 1806 is 
far more likely than 1811 to have been the true date, 
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before he arrived in London makes this very unlikely. It was 
remarkable even for a young man of 22, but quite incredible for a 
boy of 16. 

His first success came through a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
drawn by him in 1825, when the great author was travelling in 
Ireland. Scott happened while in Cork to visit the shop of a Mr. 
Bolster, a bookseller, and here young Maclise managed, unobserved, 
to make a successful sketch of him. This was shown by Bolster the 
next day to Sir Walter and his friends, who were much struck by it, 
and Sir Walter, with the kindness that ever marked his behaviour, 
took especial notice of the artist, and prophesied that he would one 
day become eminent. He also wrote his name at the foot of the 
sketch, which was afterwards lithographed, and became very popular, 
five hundred copies being sold as soon as struck off. 

Maclise at this time was making brilliant progress at the Cork 
Academy, where he was a fellow-student with Samuel Ford, a young 
painter of most ambitious aims, but who died, unfortunately, in 1828, 
at the age of 23, before the world could recognise his genius. He 
studied also at a school of anatomy in Cork, kept by a celebrated 
surgeon, Dr. Woodroffe, who kindly admitted all the students of the 
Cork School of Art without payment. Here his progress attracted 
the attention of a Mr. Sainthill, a man learned in archeological pur- 
suits, and who had a large library filled with works on legendary and 
antiquarian subjects. To this Maclise had admittance, and soon 
acquired a taste for such studies. Through Mr. Sainthill, also, he 
got introduced to Crofton Croker, who had just published his “ Fairy 
Legends of Ireland,” and Maclise was so charmed with this book 
that he at once set about designing a series of illustrations to it, 
which were published in the second edition. 

Croker was a useful friend for Maclise to have made, and both 
he and Mr. Sainthill promised him their help and influence if he 
now chose to go to London and enter at the Royal Academy. 
This, however, with rare independence, he steadily refused to do 
until he had gained sufficient to support himself during his student 
period. Heseems indeed, unlike poor Haydon, to have early formed 
the wise resolution never to accept of any pecuniary aid from friends, 
and though several offered to bear the expenses of his study in 
London, he continued taking portraits in Cork until he conceived 
he had a sufficient sum in hand to warrant his devoting himself to 
painting. His portraits were highly esteemed in Cork, and he 
executed a great many, at the price at first of a guinea and a half for 
a small pencil sketch of about nine inches by seven, but this price 
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was afterwards raised to five guineas. One knows his skill in later 
days in that kind of work, and can well believe that the good. people 
of Cork, before photography was in vogue, found it satisfactory to 
their vanity to be thus represented by their clever young countryman. 
The studio which he had taken in Patrick Street soon after the Sir 
Walter Scott episode, was generally crowded with sitters, and he had 
often to devote his nights as well as his days to finishing the likenesses 
he had undertaken. 

In the summer of 1826, leaving for a time this weary work of 
portraiture, he went on a pleasant walking tour with a friend through 
Wicklow, filling his sketch-books with numerous sketches of the 
romantic scenery of that country and storing his mind with all its 
fanciful legends. Maclise was a good walker, a man of strong frame 
and great strength of muscle, which he increased by the practice of 
athletic exercises and sports ; moreover, he was an exceedingly hand- 
some young fellow, with fine expressive eyes, straight nose, and broad 
intellectual forehead over which fell a mass of dark curls, such as we 
see in the portrait he drew of himself in 1829. Add to this that he 
was modest, unassuming, and yet perfectly frank and sociable, that 
he possessed the rare faculty of humour, and that he had a certain 
charm of manner that attracted every one towards him, and we have 
a fascinating picture of the young Irish artist, who, having achieved 
by his own exertions in portraiture a sufficient sum to meet his 
expenses, came to London in July, 1827, to enter upon a course of 
study at the Academy Schools. 

But before he could do this an incident occurred which resulted 
in making him known in the London world, just as his portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott had before done in the narrower limits of the Cork 
world. It happened soon after his arrival, that Charles Kean, then 
a boy of sixteen, made his début on the London stage in the cha- 
racter of young Norval in Home’s tragedy of Douglas. Though his 
acting was by no means remarkable, yet the young actor himself 
excited great interest, and Maclise, who was present at the per- 
formance, contrived to make a successful sketch of him as he stood 
bowing to the audience. This was lithographed the next day, and 
sold so well that Maclise realised quite a large sum by it. It also 
led to his becoming known as a rising young artist, and commissions 
for portraits soon found him out in the lodgings he had taken above 
the shop of a carver and gilder in Newman Street. These, however, 
he now cared less about executing, for he was intent upon practising 
a higher style of art. 

Although he had sent from Cork, as early as March, 1826, a 
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highly-finished drawing to Somerset House, as a candidate for admis- 
sion into the Academy Schools, he did not really enter these, as I 
find by the books of the Royal Academy, until April. 20,. 1828, 
when his age, as given by himself, is stated to have been 20. This 
would make the year of his birth 1808, which neither agrees with 
his own subsequent statement nor with the date given in the register. 
In any case, however, he could not have been more than two-and- 
twenty at this time, and, being wholly without any growth of hair on 
his face, probably looked much younger, and perhaps amused himself 
by allowing it to be supposed that he was so. 

His success in the Academy Schools was brilliant and immediate. 
He carried off all the prizes at every competition, and in 1829 
became Gold Medallist of the year by virtue of his historical com- 
position, ‘The Choice of Hercules.” His own feelings on this 
occasion are described in a letter to a friend, in which he tells how, 
on the occasion of the prize-giving, when Sir M. A. Shee, the presi- 
dent, began to address the successful candidate, he did not let it be 
known, for full a quarter of an hour, which of “ the trembling seven,” 
who sat on the seat before him, was the subject of his discourse. 
“ Never,” writes Maclise, “ was praise felt to be more momentous ; for 
my part, I don’t recollect one word, dut my own name, which com- 
pleted it.” 

“When the decision was known,” he goes on to relate, “ the 
clapping of hands from the roomful was not unpleasant to my ears, 
as it displayed a general feeling in my favour. I have since heard, 
from good authority, that all the members voted for me.” He was, 
indeed, one of the most popular students ever known in the Royal 
Academy, and seems, from the first, to have had the delightful 
faculty of winning all hearts to himself. His fellow-students adored 
him. “Of dear, glorious Maclise,” writes Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A.,' 
with enthusiastic warmth, “it is impossible to speak too highly in 
many ways. A more noble, generous-hearted man never lived. I 
first saw and knew him when I was a young student of the Academy, 
aged 14, and he a Gold Medallist, and becoming known as a painter, 
aged 20. A handsomer fellow could not have been seen; and his 
generous, rollicking humour shone like sunlight on all around him. 
He was the delight of all societies, but he never saw friends at his 
own house. All we young fry used to look up to him with devoted 
reverence. I may say emphatically that Maclise never had an 


* Ina letter kindly giving me his reminiscences of several’ artists whom he 


had known. of. 
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enemy, and no one could be more regretted than he was in the 
Academy.” 

He was equally beloved in the brilliant circle of literary friends 
wherein he now began to move. On coming to London he had 
been most kindly received by Mr. Crofton Croker, whose acquaint- 
ance, as we have seen, he had made at Mr. Sainthill’s, in Cork. 
This gentleman was well acquainted with most of the literary cele- 
brities of that period, who were accustomed to meet at his house in 
pleasant social intercourse. Here, and at the Carter Halls’, who 
likewise delighted in literary gatherings, Maclise met such well-known 
writers as Tom Moore, Samuel Rogers, Miss Edgeworth, the Rev. R. 
H. Barham (Ingoldsby), Theodore Hook, Sam Lover, Mahony (Father 
Prout), Miss Landon, Jerdan, the editor of the “ Literary Gazette,” 
who soon became his warm friend, and last, but by no means least, 
the ponderous John Forster, who, in his own estimation at all events, 
formed the solid substratum of the brilliant but somewhat frivolous 
society in which he moved. Through Forster, Maclise was in due 
time introduced to Dickens ; but, before dwelling on the pleasant 
intimacy of this trio of friends, we must see what Maclise had accom- 
plished by this time in the way of painting. 

By virtue of his having won the Gold Medal, the highest distinc- 
tion of the Academy, Maclise was entitled also to the Travelling 
Studentship, which would have afforded him the means for a three 
years’ course of study in Italy. But he was at this time (1831) 
already making a position for himself in London, and therefore 
decided, and probably wisely, that it was better to hold on his course 
here than to turn aside for the sake of the study of the great masters 
of Italy, a study that is as often productive of evil as of good to 
youthful genius. Before this, as early indeed as 1829, he had 
exhibited his first work at the Royal Academy. This was a water- 
colour drawing of “ Malvolio Affecting the Count,” from “ Twelfth 
Night,” a play from which he afterwards took his celebrated 
picture in the National Gallery of “ Malvolio and the Countess.” 
O'Driscoll assumes that these two paintings were the same, and 
speaks of the Vernon Gallery Malvolio as being the first work he 
exhibited ; but this was not the case, the picture that was bought 
by Mr. Vernon not having been exhibited until 1° 1o.! 

In 1830 Maclise exhibited no fewer than seven works at the Royal 


! The early picture of Malvolio does not include the Countess. It represents 
the scene where Maria throws down the letter, and Sir Toby Belch and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek are in hiding watching its effect. 
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Academy, mostly portraits, and painted in water-colour. Among 
these were his portraits of Miss Landon, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and 
Thomas Campbell, afterwards engraved for the series of “ Fraser” 
portraits. After the exhibition of this year, and the hard work it 
must have entailed in preparing for it, Maclise sought relaxation by 
a little trip to Paris, arriving there in July 1830, directly after the 
revolution that placed Louis Philippe on the throne, and while the 
horrors of the “three days” were fresh in memory. In spite of the 
unsettled times, however, he managed to see the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, and other galleries, and then set off with a friend for a walking 
tour in the south, intending to cross the Pyrenees and visit Spain. 
Unfortunately, before he could accomplish this he was taken ill and 
was obliged to return to England. 

During the winter of 1830-31, he was still busy with portraiture, 
but in 1832 he made his first appearance in oils in the picture of 
“Puck Disenchanting Bottom; Oberon and Titania Reconciled.” 
This was followed by his well-known “Snap-Apple Night, or All- 
Hallow Eve in Ireland,” a picture for which he had gathered the 
materials during a visit to Ireland in the preceding summer. 

This picture is so well known by means of the engraving that it 
need not be described here. It lacks the thorough sympathy with 
peasant life and character that we find so strongly pronounced in 
Wilkie’s pictures of the same class, nor has it anything like the careful 
finish that Wilkie bestowed upon his works ; but it is nevertheless a 
pleasantly conceived scene, full of life and movement. Several of 
the principal figures in it are portraits. 

In the same year (1833) Maclise exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion a smaller picture from a subject taken from “ Lalla Rookh,” 
“ Mokanna Unveiling his Features to Zelica.” Whether from the 
popularity of the subject at that time, or from the real talent of the 
painter, this picture excited even more attention than the “ All- 
Hallow Eve,” and the two together greatly raised the reputation of 
the artist, who before had only been known as a clever young portrait- 
painter. 

The next year came a far greater work than any he had yet 
achieved ; a work, indeed, in which his remarkable powers are seen 
fully developed. In the “Installation of Captain Rock” Maclise 
has progressed from the clever young painter to the accomplished 
artist. His student years are over, and it is as a master that we must 
now recognise him. His conception of the picturesque and grotesque 
elements of the scene he here depicts, the life and movement he 
throws into it, his management of light and shade, his recognition of 
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peculiarities of character, are all indeed masterly ; even his colour in 
this picture is far richer and*warmer than is usual with him, according 
more truly with the character of the scene than if he had painted it 
in his usual cold brilliant tones. The subject was taken from the 
“Tipperary Tales,” and the following descriptive quotation appeared 
in the Royal Academy Catalogue :— 

** Amid the tears and lamentations of women, Delaney advanced 
to the tomb in which the murdered man was laid, and placing his 
right hand upon the body, swore to revenge his death. Ere his 
solemn vow was thrice repeated a hunchback mendicant had elevated 
himself upon the shoulders of one of the heterogeneous assemblage, 
and, with the old military cap worn by the former leader of the fac- 
tion, crowned Delaney as ‘Captain Rock,’ muttering, ‘Upon this 
Rock I will build my church,’ while the Buccough, unbuckling his 
wooden leg, flourished it, with a deep shout that for a moment 
stilled the groups which had collected within the ruins of the Abbey, 
and, to use the words of Cowper, were agitated like 


The working of a sea 
Before a calm that rocks itself to rest.” ® 


Of a totally different class of subject was the brilliant medieval 
scene, called “ The Chivalric Vow of the Ladies and the Peacock,” 
which appeared in the Royal Academy in 1835. This was painted 
with all the pomp of dress and circumstance belonging to the age of 
chivalry, and certainly made a fine effect. 

This gorgeous painting was the only one exhibited by Maclise in 
1835, but it won him his election as Associate, he and his friend Mr. 
Solomon Hart, the present venerable librarian of the Royal Academy, 
having been elected together in November, 1835. 

His address at this time, as given in the R.A. catalogues, was 
63 Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. Up to this date he 
would seem always to have signed his name M’Clise or McClise,? 
but now, for some reason, he altered the form of it to Maclise. 
It is so signed for the first time in the R.A. catalogue for 1836, in 
which he appears in the list of Associates as “ Daniel Maclise.” In 


' This picture, when exhibited at Burlington House in 1875, was in the 
possession of W. J. Alt, Esq. It was stated in the catalogue to have been 
painted in 1834, but retouched in 1845. It is in size 65 inches by 94. 

2 This circumstance has led some writers to suppose that he did not exhibit at 
the R.A. until 1836, they not having recognised his name under its early form. 
-The name McLish, McClise, Maclise seems, indeed, to have been as variable as 
we find names to have been in earlier history, and has tended like everything 
else to confuse the records of the family. 
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this year he exhibited “ Macbeth and the Weird Sisters,” Macready 
serving him as a model for his Macbeth ; and a fine historical picture 
— The Interview between Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell.” In 1827 
he was ready with no fewer than seven works, principally portraits, 
but including one of his cleverest subject pictures, “ The Bohemian 
Gypsies ;” and in 1828, an especially fertile year, he exhibited, 
besides two studies of figures and game, three of his most popular 
works, namely, “Olivia and Sophia fitting out Moses for the Fair,” 
so well known by the engraving by Lumb Stocks ;' “Salvator Rosa 
Painting his friend Masaniello,” and “ Merry Christmas in the 
Baron’s Hall.” Inspired probably by the contagious jollity of this 
latter picture, he also described Christmas with his pen about this 
time, ina long poem entitled “Christmas Revels: an Epic Rhap- 
sody,” in twelve duans, which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in May, 
1838, under the signature of Alfred Croquis. 

It was about this period that Maclise was introduced by Forster 
to Charles Dickens, and the congeniality of spirit that existed 
between the great artist and the great novelist soon made them close 
and firm friends. ‘ Mac,” as Dickens ever calls him, was henceforth 
always a necessary element in those pleasant social evenings, merry 
excursions, and exciting first readings that made up so much of the 
enjoyment of Dickens’s life, and Mac evidently contributed largely to 
the humour and fun of those delightful meetings. Here is a sketch 
of him in 1838, when Dickens had taken a little cottage for the summer 
at Twickenham, where Thackeray, Jerrold, Talfourd, and many other 
of his friends were often to be found assembled, and where the 
“social charm of Maclise was seldom wanting:” “ Nor was there 
anything,” writes Forster, in his Life of Dickens, “that exercised a 
greater fascination over Dickens than the grand enjoyment of idleness, 
the ready self-abandonment to the luxury of laziness which we both 
so laughed at in Maclise, under whose easy swing of indifference, 
always the most amusing at the most aggravating events and times, 
we knew that there was artist work as eager, energy as unwearying, 
and observation almost as penetrating as Dickens’s own. A greater 
enjoyment than the fellowship of Maclise at this period it would be 
difficult to imagine. Dickens hardly saw more than he did, while 
yet he seemed to be seeing nothing ; and the small esteem in which 
this rare faculty was held by himself, a quaint oddity that gave to 
shrewdness itself in him an air of Irish simplicity, his unquestionable 
turn for literature, and a varied knowledge of it not always connected 


' The original picture is in the possession of Mr. John Clow, of Liverpool. 
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with such intense love and such unwearied practice of one special 
and absorbing art, combined to render him attractive far beyond the 
common. His fine genius and his handsome person, of neither of 
which at any time he seemed himself to be in the slightest degree 
conscious, completed the charm.” 

One of the first fruits of this pleasant intimacy with Dickens was 
the production of the well-known portrait of Dickens at the age of 
twenty-seven, which was first engraved as a frontispiece for an edition 
of “ Nickleby,” and afterwards by Mr. Robert Graves, A.R.A., for 
Forster’s “ Life.” A delicate outline steel engraving of it by C. H. 
Jeens, giving not only the head but the whole figure, is also given in 
the same work. “As a likeness,” Thackeray once remarked, “it is 
perfectly amazing. A looking-glass could not render a better fac- 
simile. We have here the real identical man Dickens, the inward as 
well as the outward of him.” ! 

This mention of Maclise’s rare skill in seizing likenesses brings 
us to the consideration of the remarkable series of portraits of living 
celebrities that, under the om de crayon of Alfred Croquis, he contri- 
buted to Fraser's Magazine. 

These character portraits, as they are now called, form indeed a 
complete pictorial history of the genius of that brilliant literary time, 
for here we see reflected, with a truth that, as Thackeray well says, 
reveals the inward nature as well as the outward semblance, such 
men as S. T. Coleridge, lost in vague, mournful thought ; William 
Wordsworth, serenely beneficent ; Thomas Campbell, seated amidst 
books and papers, enjoying the solace of a long pipe ; Thomas Car- 
lyle with mouth not yet set to “chew granite,” but who had alrea 
proclaimed the Sanctity of Labour, and whom we recognise, even at 
this early period, as one “toiling invariably for the highest,” for the 
“ spiritually indispensable ”; genial Charles Lamb, a quaint old figure, 
peering, by the light of two candles, into his big tomes, and looking 
something like a wise old monkey who, while enjoying the sweets of 
literature, has taken care also to have a little sweetness in the way of 
hot toddy to wash them down. 

Here also we have Bulwer Lytton, of the Pelham type, looking 
at himself in a glass ; Béranger, the softest and sweetest of old gen- 
tlemen, with pineapple, grapes, and champagne by his side, and a 
whole rack of dil/ets-doux on the wall ; Isaac Disraeli the elder, and 
Benjamin Disraeli the younger, in about the Vivian Grey stage of 


) This portrait was painted by Maclise in 1839, and exhibited at the R.A. 
in 1840, 
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politics and dandyism ; the savage Maginn ; the tartan-clad Hogg; 
the fascinating Miss Landon (L. E. L.) ; Mrs. Norton ; the Countess of 
Blessington ; Jane Porter, and many others of the lady authors of the 
day, who are also all drawn together, sipping their tea, in a plate called 
“ Regina’s Maids of Honour,” as are also all the male Fraserians, 
who are seen partaking of more convivial refreshment while listening 
to an after-dinner speech by Maginn. Maginn it was who wrote the 
letterpress that accompanied these plates. This. was not always, it 
must be admitted, in the best of taste. Personalities were frequently 
indulged in, at that time, in literature, and Maginn was not likely to 
be sparing inthem. Many of the portraits are amusingly caricatured, 
but others appear perfectly serious, the exact presentment of the 
every-day aspect of the sitter." 

In February 1840 Maclise was made R.A. This was about the 
most productive period of his art. To it belong the powerful 
“ Banquet Scene in Macbeth,” the “Scene from Gil Blas,” “The 
Countess and Malvolio,” in the National Gallery, and the famous 
“ Play-scene in Hamlet,” exhibited with two other works in 1842. 
This last picture, though one of his best-known works, is by 
no means one of his greatest. The situation is conceived from a 
theatric rather than a poetic point of view. The action is too strained, 
the passion too apparent to be true to nature. It is, in fact, just such 
an interpretation of Shakespeare as might be expected from a clever 
but not really great actor, for we recognise it all through as acting ; it 
does not rise, as conceivably it might, into a tragic embodiment ot 
human emotion. 

And the same may be said of many others of Maclise’s works. 
They savour too much of the footlights and green baize. They 
startle us by the display of passion and violent action. They deal in 
powerful sensation and dramatic effect, and thus fall short of the 
calm dignity of truly great art, wherein, as in life itself, the strong 
currents of joy, sorrow, and even crime, are seldom visible upon the 
mere surface of the stream. Maclise’s love of the theatre, and his 
intimate friendship with Macready, the other “ Mac” of the Dickens 
set, very possibly had something to do with this theatric tendency in 
his art. Of course, he painted Macready several times in character ; 
but even when not doing so, it is very possible that the image of this 
remarkable actor may, almost unconsciously, have remained with 

* The Fraser Gallery began in 1830 with the portrait of William Jerdan, and 
ended in December 1836 with that of William Buckstone. There was an attempt 
made to revive it in 1838, but the few sketches then issued were by W. Forrester 
(Alfred Crowquill), not Maclise (Alfred Croquis). These portraits have “recently 


been reproduced and issued in a volume by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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him, so that in conceiving a dramatic subject he could not help pictur- 
ing Macready as a portion of it, and thus fell into copying art instead 
of nature. This is, of course, not true of all his pictures. In the 
earlier, this theatric effect had not been gained; there is nothing of it, 
for instance, in the “ Installation of Captain Rock,” a highly dramatic 
subject, and in his later ones it had been overcome. It is mostly 
apparent in the middle period of his art, and especially in such pic- 
tures as the “ Play-scene in Hamlet,” “The Banquet Scene in 
Macbeth,” “ Gil Blas,” “‘ Sabrina,” and “The Ordeal by Touch.” 

In the same year that he exhibited the “ Hamlet,” Maclise, with 
his three friends Forster, Dickens, and Stanfield, went on that 
glorious ever-to-be-remembered trip to Cornwall, of which Dickens 
retained such a lively memory. Maclise writing of it years after- 
wards to Forster says :—“ Don’t I still see the Logan stone and you 
perched on the giddy top, while we, rocking it on its pivot, shrank 
from all that lay concealed below! Should I ever have blundered 
on the waterfall of St. Wighton, if you had not piloted the way? 
And when we got to Land’s End with the green sea far under us 
lapping into solitary rocky nooks where the mermaids live, who but 
you only had the courage to stretch over to see those diamond jets 
of brightness, that I swore then and believe still were the flappings of 
their tails !” 

A painting of the waterfall here mentioned appeared in the next 
year’s Academy, and may now be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum, for it was bought by Dickens under a feigned name before 
the exhibition was opened, and, having been purchased by Forster at 
his death, became part of the Forster bequest. The girl at the 
waterfall is a portrait of a member of the Dickens family. With 
this he exhibited also the “ Actor’s Reception of the Author.” 

After the exhibition of the next year, 1844, Maclise took another 
little holiday trip to Paris, from whence he writes to Forster, “ I am 
choke-full up to my eyes in pictures. I never saw so much in all 
my life put together. I have had a perfect surfeit of art, and 
have once or twice sworn to myself to give up all thoughts of it, and 
not commit the sin of adding one more picture to the embarrassing 
number with which the world is laden. My belief is that we in 
London are the smallest and most wretched set of snivellers that 
ever took pencil in hand ; and I feel that I could not mention a 
single name with full confidence, were I called upon to name one of 
our artists in comparison with theirs.” 

It is very probable that this visit to Paris made him discontented 
with the puny productions of English painting, and led, when the 
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opportunity soon after occurred, to his renouncing the historic-genre 
style in which he had hitherto been content to paint, in favour of the 
lofty historic style in which so many of the great French works of 
that day were conceived. He had an immense admiration for Paul 
Delaroche, so great, indeed, that he records he went so often to see 
his grand work in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, that the custodian, 
gratified by his admiration, at last refused to receive any more fees 
from such a constant visitor. 

His resolution of not adding any more to the world’s “ embarrass- 
ing number” of pictures was adhered to for a time, for in 1845, for 
the first time since 1829, his name is missing from the Academy lists. 

He seems, indeed, about this time to have formed the resolution 
to forego for a space the small triumphs of the arena in order to press 
forward upon a more arduous path. 

He had already entered as a competitor in those disappointing 
Cartoon exhibitions, that tempted so many artists to expend their 
energies, in the hope of being chosen for the great national work 
of decorating the New Houses of Parliament with monumental 
paintings. Maclise sent in two designs to these exhibitions, emble- 
matical of the “ Spirit of Justice” and the “ Spirit of Chivalry,” and 
after much wearying delay was commissioned to paint these in the 
arches behind the Strangers’ Gallery in the Throne Room, where his 
noble personifications of these two abstract virtues still remain, though 
so effectually out of sight, that the crowds of visitors who pass through 
this splendid apartment every Saturday are for the most part only 
made aware of their existence by the miserable lithographs given of 
them in the guide-book. ) 

In 1851 Maclise chose a rich historical subject for exhibition at 
the Academy—“ Caxton showing his printing-press to Edward IV.”— 
now at South Kensington. This was the greatest effort he had yet 
made in historical painting, and in many respects it is a noble one. 
“The Marriage of Eva and Strongbow,” that followed in 1854, was 
another work of the same kind, a grandly conceived and excellently 
composed work, and one well adapted for wall-painting. It was, 
indeed, proposed that he should paint this subject in fresco in the 
Painted Chamber of the House of Lords, but the payment offered 
was so utterly disproportionate to the labour that Maclise declined. 
It would have been better for him, perhaps, though. not for his 
ultimate fame, had he also. declined the two great works he now 
undertook, but it was at his own especial request that the great 
walls, each forty-eight feet long, in what is called the Royal Gallery 
at Westminster, were now assigned to him whereon to paint from the 
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cartoons he had already prepared the two subjects of the “ Interview 
between Blucher and Wellington” and “The Death of Nelson.” 
The sum he was to receive for each of these paintings was £3,500, 
and £1,000 each for a series of historical subjects to be painted in 
the smaller compartments of the hall. 

For the next six years we behold poor Maclise struggling manfully 
with all the difficulties and disappointments that this task entailed. He 
tried fresco first of all, but found this so unsatisfactory that, “ disheart- 
ened and distressed,” he sought to resign his commission ; but Prince 
Albert, who was greatly interested in the work, persuaded him to go to 
Germany and study the process of “Stereochromy,” or water-glass 
painting, which had just then been used successfully by Kaulbach 
and others in Berlin. On his return from Germany he published a 
valuable report on this process, and at once set about painting the 
“ Wellington and Blucher” by it. How he conquered all difficulties, 
and after six years of incessant and most fatiguing labour, unlightened 
by any encouragement or due reward, finished the two great works 
in which he has related in the most vivid manner two heroic episodes 
in his country’s story, history will no doubt be proud to tell; but his 
contemporaries, instead of being proud of these works, which in olden 
times would have moved a whole nation to rejoicing, assailed them 
for the most part with foolish carping criticism, while the Royal 
Commission, who had commissioned their execution, seemed only to 
think of how they could best get out of the agreement for the other 
works they had commissioned in the same gallery. These Maclise, 
who had suffered greatly in health from his long application in that 
“ gloomy hall,” as he called it, and in spirits from the neglect with 
which he was treated, readily gave up, foregoing even his claim to 
such payment as he was really entitled to receive.' 

Maclise never again attempted any great monumental work. In 
a letter to Forster he says, “ I have been almost ashamed to confess 
to myself that I had no other idea in carrying on this labour than the 
poor hope of doing something worthy, and its consequent excitement. 
Well, enough of this! I can only look forward, when I throw this 
last work off my mind (“The Death of Nelson,” upon which he was 


' The splendid cartoon that Maclise executed for the ‘‘ Wellington and Blucher” 
mow hangs in the upper gallery of Burlington House, opposite Marco Oggione’s 
copy of Da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.” It is so large that he was obliged to 
paint it in divisions, but these do not in any way break the sequence of the 
composition. Maclise’s brother artists testified their admiration and “honest 
pride” in the accomplishment of this noble cartoon by presenting the artist with 
a gold porte-crayon, accompanied by a letter signed by thirty-eight of the most 
distinguished artists of the day. 
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then engaged), to resume my old habits, and try whether my energies 
will still suffice to fill the old clothes respectably.” It is evident 
from all his letters at this time, that despondency of spirit was weigh- 
ing him down. Had he been cheered after his severe task was ended 
by proper recognition and a little warm enthusiasm, the case might 
have been different; but as it was, when the excitement he speaks of 
was over, he seems not unnaturally to have experienced a depressing 
reaction. He who with his bright and undaunted humour had once 
been the life of all the jovial meetings of former days, now shrank 
from society of all kinds, and was rarely seen even by his intimate 
friends. Strange to say, though of a warm and loving nature, Maclise 
had never married, so that he had not now a stronghold to fall back 
upon in the love of wife and child. He had, however, clung with 
true affection to all his home ties, having his father and mother to 
live with him in London as soon as he could afford it. But both 
father and mother were now dead, and his eldest sister, who had 
continued to live with him after the younger one married, and to 
whom he had always been devotedly attached, was seized about the 
time that he was finishing his wall-painting with an incurable com- 
plaint, and died, after a painful illness, in 1865. Up to this period, 
Maclise himself had generally enjoyed robust health, but it is sup- 
posed that the long hours and constant application in a damp 
atmosphere during his six years of labour in the Royal Gallery, had 
a bad effect on his constitution, for from this time, though by no 
means a very old man, his health began to fail. In 1865, on the 
death of Sir Charles Eastlake, he was offered the presidency of the 
Royal Academy ; for, whatever neglect he may have suffered in other 
quarters, it is certain that his brother Academicians always highly 
appreciated his powers, and did everything in their power to show 
him respect. This honour, however, he declined, not feeling at this 
time equal to the duties that the office would have forced upon him, 
nor caring about its distinction. He was, as has been said, a 
curiously unassuming man, without the least trace of self-conceit, 
and, though deeply hurt at the treatment he experienced from the 
Government, he never attempted to assert himself, or made any formal 
complaint. He had done a great work for his country, and had met 
with the usual reward. He simply “resumed his old habits,” giving 
no thought to honours that might, and undoubtedly should, have 
come to him. 

During the few remaining years of his life, he continued his inter- 
rupted contributions to the Royal Academy, sending in 1866 two 
pictures, a portrait of Dr. Quain, and “ Here Nelson Fell,” a study in 
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oils for his wall-painting; in 1867, two Shakespearian subjects ; in 1868, 
“ Madeline after Prayer,” from St. Agnes Eve, and “The Sleep of 
Duncan,” a grand and powerful work, different in treatment from his 
earlier scenes from Macbeth, less theatrical and redundant ; in 1869, 
“King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” the beggar maid being 
painted from his niece, Miss Banks, who seems to have been a 
favourite companion. In 1870, though his health was still failing, 
he nerved himself to the production of another historical painting, 
“The Earls of Desmond and Ormond,” his last work, which many 
will remember to have looked at with mournful interest as it hung 
on the walls of the Royal Academy after the painter’s death. This 
happened on the 25th of April, 1870, after a short attack of acute 
pneumonia, and he was buried at Kensal Green on the same day 
that the Academy dinner took place. 

A painful estrangement had for some years existed between 
Maclise and his early and dear friend Dickens. But it is evident 
that this disagreement, though it puta stop to their friendly inter- 
course, did not sever the affection of these old friends, for on 
Maclise’s death Dickens writes to Forster :— 

“ Like you at Ely, so I at Higham had the shock of first reading 
at a railway station of the death of our old dear friend and com- 
panion. What the shock would be you know too well. It has been 
only after great difficulty, and after hardening and steeling myself to 
the subject by at once thinking of it and avoiding it in a strange way, 
that I have been able to get any command over it and myself. IfI 
feel at the time that I can be sure of the necessary composure, I 
shall make a little reference to it at the Academy to-morrow. I sup- 
pose you will be there ?” 

The “little reference” was made the next day at the "Academy 
dinner, and contains such a feeling and loving ‘tribute to Maclise’s 
worth and genius that, although it has been often quoted, I cannot 
forbear repeating it here :— 

“Since I first entered the public lists,” said Dickens, “a very 
young man indeed, it has been my constant fortune to number among 
my dearest and nearest friends, members of the Royal Academy 
who have been its grace and pride. They have so dropped from my 
side, one by one, that I already begin. to feel like the Spanish Monk 
of whom Wilkie tells, who had grown to believe that the only realities 
around him were the pictures which he loved, and that all the 
moving life he saw, or ever had seen, was a shadow and a dream. 
For many years I was one of the two most intimate friends and most 
constant companions of the late Mr. Maclise. Of his genius in his 
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chosen art I will venture to say nothing here ; but of his prodigious 
fertility of mind, and wonderful wealth of intellect, I may confidently 
assert, that they would have made him, if he had so minded, at least 
as great a writer as he was a painter. Thegentlest and most modest 
of men, the freest as to his generous appreciation of young aspirants, 
and the frankest and largest-hearted as to his peers, incapable of a 
sordid or ignoble thought, gallantly sustaining the true dignity of* his 
vocation without one grain of self-assertion, wholesomely natural at the 
last as at the first, ‘in wit a man, in simplicity a child,’ no artist of 
whatsoever denomination, I make bold to say, ever went to his rest 
leaving a golden memory more pure from dross, or having devoted 
himself with a truer chivalry to the art-goddess he served.” 

Maclise’s style of art was not adapted for book illustration, but he 
executed the designs for Moore’s “Irish Melodies,” Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Pilgrims of the Rhine,” and several other books of his time. Also, 
in 1857, he drew a fine series of outline designs illustrating “ The 
Story of the Norman Conquest,” published by the Art Union. 


MARY M. HEATON. 
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COLD WINTERS. 


URING the cold weather of last December we heard much 
about old-fashioned winters. It was generally assumed that 
some thirty or forty years ago the winters were colder than they now 
are. Some began to speculate on the probability that we may be 
about to have a cycle of cold winters, continuing perhaps for thirty 
or forty years, as the cycle of mild winters is commonly supposed to 
have done. If any doubts were expressed as to the greater severity 
of winter weather thirty or forty years ago, evidence was forth- 
coming to show that at that time our smaller rivers were commonly 
frozen over during the winter, and the larger rivers always encum- 
bered with masses of ice, and not unfrequently frozen from source to 
estuary. Skating was spoken of as a half-forgotten pastime in these 
days, as compared with what it was when the seniors of our time 
were lads. Nor were dismal stories wanting of villages snowed up 
for months, of men and women who had been lost amid snowdrifts, 
and of other troubles such as we now associate rather with Siberian 
than with British winters. 

Turning over recently the volume of the Penny Magazine for 
the year 1837, I came across a passage which shows that these ideas 
about winter weather forty years ago, were entertained forty years 
ago about winter weather eighty or ninety years ago. It occurs in 
an article on the “ Peculiarities of the Climate of Canada and the 
United States.” Discussing the theory whether the clearing away 
of forests has any influence in mitigating the severity of winter 
weather, the writer of the article says, “ Many persons assert, and I 
believe with some degree of accuracy, that the seasons in Europe, 
and in our own island particularly, have undergone a remarkable 
change within the memory of many persons now living ; and if such 
really be the case, how few attempts have been made to account for 
this change! since no great natural phenomenon, like that of clearing 
away millions of acres of forest timber, and thereby exposing the cold 
and moist soil to the action of the sun’s rays, has recently taken place 
here; so that if the climate of Great Britain has actually undergone 
a change, the cause, whatever that may be, must be of a different 
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nature from that generally supposed to affect the climate of North 
America.” It must be explained that, though in this passage the 
writer does not speak of a diminution in the severity of the winters, 
it is a change of that sort that he is really referring to. He had said, 
a few lines before, that “some of the older inhabitants of North 
America will declare to you that the winters are much less severe 
‘now’ than they were forty or fifty years ago,” and in the passage 
quoted he is discussing the possibility of a similar change in Europe, 
where, however, as he points out, the cause assigned to the supposed 
change in America has certainly no existence. Since 1830, by the 
way, the theory has been advanced that the supposed mildness of 
recent winters may have been caused by the large increase in the 
consumption of coal owing to the use of steam machinery, gas for 
lighting purposes, and so forth. 

I believe it will be found on careful inquiry that the change for 
which forty years ago men sought in vain for a cause, and for which 
at present they assign a perfectly inadequate cause, has had no real 
existence. The study of meteorological records gives no valid support 
to the theory of change. Nor is it difficult to understand how the 
idea that there has been a change has arisen from the changed 
conditions under which men in middle life, as compared with children, 
observe or feel the effects of milder weather. A child gives no heed 
to mild winters. They pass, like ordinary spring or autumn days, 
unnoted and unremembered. But a bitter winter, or even a spell of 
bitter weather such as is felt almost every year, is remembered. 
Even though it lasts but for a short time, it produces as much effect 
on the childish imagination as a long and bitter winter produces on 
the minds of grown folk. Looking back at the days of childhood, 
the middle-aged man or woman recalls what seems like a series of 
bitter winters, because recalling many occasions when, during what 
seemed a long time, the snow lay deep, the waters were frozen, and 
the outdoor air was shrewd and biting. 

Before considering some of the remarkable winters which during 
the last century have been experienced in Great Britain and in 
Europe generally, I would discuss briefly the evidence on which I 
base the belief that the winter weather of Europe, and of Great 
Britain especially, has undergone no noteworthy change during the 
last century. 

If there is any validity in the theory at present in vogue that 
our winters are milder now than they were forty or fifty years ago, 
and the theory in vogue as we have seen forty years ago that the 
winters then were milder than they had been forty or fifty years 
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earlier, it is manifest that there ought to be a very remarkable con- 
trast between our present winter weather and that which was com- 
monly experienced eighty or ninety years since. Now, it so chances 
that we possess a record of the weather from 1768 to 1792, by a very 
competent observer—Gilbert White of Selborne, which serves to 
show what weather prevailed generally during that interval ; while the 
same writer has described at length, in his own happy and effective 
manner, some of the winters which were specially remarkable for 
severity. Let us see whether the winters during the last third of the 
eighteenth century were so much more bitter or long-lasting than 
those now experienced, as common ideas on the subject would suggest. 
In 1768, the year began with a fortnight’s frost and snow; the 
cold was very severe, as will presently be more particularly noted. 
Thereafter wet and rainy weather prevailed to the end of February. 
The winter of 1768-69 was marked throughout by alternations of 
rain and frost ; thus from the middle of November to the end of 1768 
there were “alternate rains and frosts ;” in January and February, 
1769, the weather was “ frosty and rainy, with gleams of fine weather 
in the intervals ; then to the middle of March wind and rain.” The 
last half of November, 1769, was dry and frosty, December windy with 
rain and intervals of frost, and the first fortnight very foggy ; the first 
fortnight of January, 1770, frosty, but on the 14th and 15th all the snow 
melted and to the end of February mild hazy weather prevailed ; March 
was frosty and bright. From the middle of October, 1770, to the end 
of the year there were almost incessant rains; then severe frosts till 
the last week of January, 1771, after which rain and snow prevailed 
for a fortnight, followed by spring weather till the end of February. 
Marchand April were frosty. The spring of 1771 was so exceptionally 
severe in the Isle of Skye that it was called the Black Spring; in 
the south also it was severe. November, 1771, frost with intervals 
of fog and rain ; December, mild and bright weather with hoar frosts ; 
January and the first week of February, 1772, frost and snow ; thence 
to the end of the first fortnight in March, frost, sleet, rain, and snow. 
The winter of 1772-73 would fairly compare with the mildest in 
recent years, except for one fortnight of hard frost in February, 1773. 
For from the end of September to December 22 there was rain and 
mild weather—the first ice on December 23—but thence to the end 
of the month foggy weather. The first week in January, frost, but 
the rest of the month dark rainy weather ; and after the fortnight of 
hard frost in February, misty showery weather to the end of the 
first week in March, and bright spring days till April. 
There were four weeks of frost after the end of the first fortnight 
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in November, 1773, then rain to the end of the year, and rain and 
frost alternately to the middle of March, 1774. 

In 1774-1775 there seems to have been no winter at all worth 
mentioning. From August 24 to the end of the third week in 
November there was rain, with frequent intervals of sunny weather. 
Then to the end of December, dark dripping fogs. January, February, 
and the first half of March, 1775, rain almost every day; and-to the 
end of first week in April, cold winds with showers of rain and snow. 

The end of the year 1775 was rainy, with intervals of hoar frost 
and sunshine. Dark frosty weather prevailed during the first three 
weeks of January, 1776, with much snow, Afterwards foggy weather 
and hoar frost. The cold of January, 1776, was remarkable, and will 
presently be more fully described. 

November and December, 1776, were dry and frosty, with some 
days of hard rain. Then to the toth of January, 1777, hard frost; to 
the 2oth foggy with frequent showers ; and to the 18th of February 
hard dry frost with snow, followed by heavy rains, with intervals of 
warm dry spring weather to the end of May. 

The winter of 1777-78 was another which resembled closely 
enough those winters which many suppose to be peculiar to recent 
years. ‘The autumn weather to the r2th of October had been re- 
markably fine and warm. From then to the end of the year, gray 
mild weather prevailed, with but little rain and still less frost. During 
the first thirteen days of January there was frost with a little snow; 
then rain to January 24, followed by six days of hard frost. After 
this, harsh foggy weather with rain prevailed till February 23rd ; then 
five days of frost; a fortnight of dark harsh weather; and spring 
weather to the end of the first fortnight in April. The second fort- 
night of April, however, was cold, with snow and frost. 

Similarly varied in character was the winter of 1778-79. From 
the end of September, 1778, to the end of the year the weather was 
wet, with considerable intervals of sunshine. January, 1779, was 
characterised by alternations of frost and showers. After this to 
April 21st, warm dry weather prevailed. 

The winter of 1779-80 was rather more severe. During October 
and November the weather was fine with intervals of rain. December 
rainy, with frost and snow occasionally. January 1780, frosty. During 
February dark harsh weather prevailed, with frequent intervals of 
frost. March was characterised by warm, showery, spring weather. 

November and December, 1781, were warm and rainy ; and the 
same mild open weather prevailed till February 4. Then followed 
eighteen days of hard frost, after which to the end of March the 
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weather was cold and windy, with frost, snow, and rain. Thus the 
first two-thirds of the winter of 1781-82 were exceptionally mild, 
while the last third was cold and bleak. 

In November, 1782, we find for the first time in these records an 
instance of early and long-continued cold. ‘“ November began with 
a hard frost, and continued throughout, with alternate frost and thaw. 
The first part of December frosty.” The latter half of December, 
however, and the first sixteen days of January were mild, with much 
rain and wind. Then came a week of hard frost, followed by 
stormy dripping weather to the end of February. Thence to the 
gth of May cold harsh winds prevailed. On May 5 there was thick ice. 

The next two winters were on the whole the severest of the entire 
series recorded by Gilbert White, though at no time in the winter of 
1783-4 was the cold greater than has often been experienced in this 
country. White’s record runs thus: From September 23 to November 
12, dry mild weather. To December 18, gray soft weather with a 
few showers. Thence to February 19, 1784, hard frost, with two 
thaws, one on January 14, the other on February 5. To February 
28, mild wet fogs. To March 3, frost with ice. To March 10, sleet 
and snow. To April 2, snow with hard frost. 

The winter of 1784-85 was remarkable for the exceedingly severe 
cold of December, 1784, which will presently be referred to more 
particularly. From November 6 to the end of the year 1784, fog, 
rain, and hard frost alternated, the frost continuing longest and being 
severest in December. On January 2nd a thaw began, and rainy 
weather with wind continued to January 28. Thence to March 15 
hard frost ; to March 21 mild weather with sprinkling showers ; to 
April 7 hard frost. 

After rainy weather till December 23, 1786, came frost and snow 
till January 7, 1787. Thenaweek of mild and very rainy weather, fol- 
lowed by a week of heavy snow. From January 21 to February 11, 
mild weather with frequent rains ; to February 21 dry weather with 
high winds ; and to March 1o, hard frost. Then alternate rains and 
frosts to April 13. 

Early in November, 1786, there was frost, but thence to December 
16 rain with only “a few detached days of frost.” After a fortnight 
of frost and snow, came 24 days of dark, moist, mild weather. Then 
four days (from January 24 to January 28, 1787) of frost and snow ; 
after which mild showery weather to February 16, dry cool weather 
to February 28, stormy and rainy weather to March 10. The next 
fortnight bright and frosty ; then mild rainy weather to the end of 
April. 
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November, 1787, was mild till the 23rd, the last week frosty. The 
first three weeks of December still and mild, with rain, the last week 
frosty. The first thirteen days of January mild and wet; then five 
days of frost, followed by dry, windy weather. February frosty, but 
with frequent showers. The first half of March hard frost, the rest 
dark harsh weather with much rain. 

The winter of 1788-89 was very severe, hard frost continuing 
from November 22, 1788, to January 13, 1789. The rest of January 
was mild with showers. February rainy, with snow showers and 
heavy gales of wind. The first thirteen days of March hard frost, 
with snow ; and then till April 18, heavy rain, with frost, snow, and 
sleet. ‘This winter was very severe also on the Continent. 

The winter of 1789-90 was as mild as that of 1788-89 had been 
severe. The record runs thus :—‘‘ November to 17th, heavy rain 
with violent gales of wind. To December 18, mild dry weather with 
a few showers. To the end of the year rain and wind. To January 
16, 1790, mild foggy weather, with occasional rains. To January 21 ” 
(five days only) “frost. To January 28, dark, with driving rains. To 
February 14, mild dry weather. To February 22” (eight days) 
“hard frost.” To April 5 bright cold weather with a few showers. 

In November, 1790, mild autumnal weather prevailed till the 26th, 
after which there were five days of hard frost. Thence to the end 
of the year, rain and snow, with a few days of frost. The whole of 
January, 1791, was mild with heavy rains; February windy, with 
much rain and snow. ‘Then to the end of April dry, but “rather 
cold and frosty.” 

November, 1791, was very wet and stormy, December frosty. 
There was some hard frost in January, 1792, but the weather mostly 
wet and mild. In February also there was some hard frost and a 
little snow. March was wet and cold. 

The record ends with the year 1792, the last three months of 
which are thus described: “ October showery and mild. November 
dry and fine. December mild.” 

Certainly the account of the 23 years between 1768 and 1792, 
does not suggest that there is any material difference between the 
winter weather now common, and the average winter weather a 
century ago. Still it may be necessary to show, that when men spoke 
of mild weather in old times, they meant what we should understand 
by the same expression. A reference to rainy showery weather 
shows sufficiently that a temperature above the freezing point existed 
while such weather prevailed. But it might be that what White 
speaks of as mild weather, is such as we should consider severe. In 
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order to show that this is not the case, it will suffice to examine 
his statement respecting the actual temperature in particular winters, 
considering them always with due reference to what he says as to 
their exceptional character. 

Take for instance his account of the frost in January, 1768. He 
says that, for the small time it lasted, this frost “was the most 
severe that we had then known for many years, and was remarkably 
injurious to evergreens.” “The coincidents attending this short but 
intense frost,” he proceeds, after describing his vegetable losses, 
“were, that the horses fell sick with an epidemic distemper, which 
injured the winds of many and killed some ; that colds and coughs 
were general among the human species ; that it froze under people’s 
beds for several nights; that meat was so hard frozen that it could 
not be spitted, and could not be secured but in cellars, &c.” On 
the 3rd of January a thermometer within doors, in a close parlour, 
where there was no fire, fell in the night to 20; on the 4th to 18; 
and on the 7th to 17% degrees, “a degree of cold which the owner 
never since saw in the same situation.” The evidence from the 
thermometer is unsatisfactory, because we do not know how the 
parlour was situated. But there is reason for supposing that in the 
bitterest winters known during the last thirty or forty years, a greater 
degree of cold than that of January, 1768, has been experienced in 
England. 

The frost of January, 1776, was also regarded as remarkable, and 
an account of it will therefore enable us to judge what was the 
ordinary winter weather of the last century. 

In the first place, White notices that “ the first week of January, 
1776, was very wet, and drowned with vast rains from every quarter ; 
from whence may be inferred, as there is great reason to believe is 
the case, that intense frosts seldom take place till the earth is per- 
fectly glutted and chilled with water; and hence dry autumns are 
seldom followed by rigorous winters.” On the 14th, after a week of 
frost, sleet, and snow, which after the 12th “overwhelmed all the 
works of men, drifting over the tops of gates, and filling the hollow 
lanes,” White had occasion to be much abroad. He thought he 
had never before or since encountered such rugged Siberian weather. 
“ Many of the narrow roads were now filled above the tops of the 
hedges, through which the snow was driven into most romantic and gro- 
tesque shapes, so striking to the imagination as not to be seen without 
wonder and pleasure. The poultry dared not to stir out of their 
roosting places ; for cocks and hens are so dazzled and confounded 
by the glare of snow, that they would soon perish without assistance. 
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The hares also lay sullenly in their seats, and would not move till 
compelled by hunger : being conscious, poor animals, that’ the dtifts 
and heaps treacherously betray their footsteps and prove fatal to 
many of them.” From the 14th the snow continued to increase, 
and began to stop the road-wagons and coaches, which could no 
longer keep their regular stages; and especially on the Western 
roads. “The company at Bath that wanted to attend the Queen’s 
birthday were strangely incommoded ; many carriages of ‘persons 
who got on their way to town from Bath, as far as Marlborough, after 
strange embarrassments, here met with a ne plus ultra. The ladies 
fretted, and offered large rewards to labourers, if they would shovel 
them a road to London ; but the relentless heaps of snow were too 
bulky to be removed ; and so the 18th passed over, leaving the 
company in very uncomfortable circumstances, at the Castle and 
other inns.” 

Yet all this time and till the 21st the cold was not so intense 
as it was last December. On the 21st the thermometer showed 20 
degrees, and had it not been for the deep snows, the winter would 
not have been very severely felt. On the 22nd, the author had occa- 
sion to go to London “through a sort of Laplandian scene, very wild 
and grotesque indeed.” But London exhibited an even stranger 
appearance than the country. “Being bedded deep in snow, the 
pavement of the streets could not be touched by the wheels or the 
horses’ feet, so that the carriages ran almost without the least noise.” 
“Such an exemption from din and clatter,” says White, “ was strange 
but not pleasant ; it seemed to convey an uncomfortable idea of 


desolation : 
Ipsa silentia terrent. 


“The worst had not yet, however, been reached. On the 27th 
much snow fell all day, and in the evening the frost became very 
intense. At South Lambeth, for the four following nights, the ther- 
mometer fell to eleven, seven, six, six ; and at Selborne to seven, 
six, ten ; and on the 31st, just before sunrise, with rime on the trees 
and on the tube of the glass, the quicksilver sank exactly to zero—a 
most unusual degree of cold this for the South of England.” During 
these four nights, the cold was so penetrating that ice formed under 
beds ; and in the day the wind was so keen, that persons of robust 
constitutions could hardly endure to face it. “‘The Thames was 
at once frozen over, both above and below bridge, that crowds ran 
about onthe ice. The streets were now strangely encumbered with 
snow, which crumbled and trod dusty ; and turning gray, resembled 
bay salt ; what had fallen on the roofs was so perfectly dry that from 
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first to last it lay twenty-six days on the houses in the city ; @ donger 
time than had been remembered by the oldest housekeepers living.” 

According to all appearances rigorous weather might now have 
been expected for weeks to come, since every night increased in 
severity. ‘‘ But behold,” says White, “without any apparent cause, 
on the rst of February, a thaw took place, and some rain followed 
before night, making good the observation that frosts often go off as 
it were at once without any gradual declension of cold. On the 
and of February the thaw persisted, and on the 3rd swarms of 
little insects were frisking and sporting in a court-yard at South 
Lambeth, as if they had felt no frost. Why the juices in the small 
bodies and smaller limbs of such minute beings are not frozen, is a 
matter of curious inquiry.” 

Although it is manifest that the weather of January, 1776, was 
severe, yet the remarks italicised show that such weather was re- 
garded a century ago as altogether exceptional. Again, the cold 
lasted only about three weeks. And it may be doubted whether in 
actual intensity it even equalled that which was experienced in 
London and the south of England generally during the first week of 
1855. Certainly the evidence afforded by such remarks as I have 
italicised in the above-quoted passage tends more to prove that 
winter weather in England a hundred years hence was on the average 
much like winter at present, than the unusual severity of the weather 
during about twenty-four days in January, 1776, tends to suggest that 
a marked change has taken place. 

Similar evidence is afforded by White’s remarks respecting the 
severe cold of December, 1784. 

As in January, 1776, so in December, 1784—a week of very wet 
weather heralded the approach of severe cold. “ The first week of 
December,” says White, “‘was very wet, with the barometer very low. 
On the 7th, with the barometer at 28°5, came on a vast snow, which 
continued all that day and the next, and most part of the following 
night; so that by the morning of the oth the works of men were 
quite overwhelmed” (there is something quite Homeric in White’s 
use of this favourite expression), “the lanes filled so as to be impass- 
able, and the ground covered twelve or fifteen inches without any 
drifting. In the evening of the 9th the air began to be so very sharp 
that we thought it would be curious to attend to the motions of a 
thermometer ; we therefore hung out two, one made by Martin and 
one by Dolland” (probably Dollond), “ which soon began to show us 
what we were to expect ; for by ten o'clock they fell to twenty-one, 
and at eleven, to four, when we went to bed. On the roth, in the 
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morning, the quicksilver of Dolland’s glass was down to half a 
degree below zero, and that of Martin’s, which was absurdly gra- 
duated only to four degrees above zero, sunk quite into the brass 
guard of the ball, so that, when the weather became most interesting, 
this was useless. On the roth, at eleven at night, though the air was 
perfectly still, Dolland’s glass went down to one degree below zero ! 
This strange severity of the weather made me very desirous to know 
what degree of cold there might be in such an exalted and near 
situation as Newton. We had, therefore, on the morning of the roth, 
written to Mr. ——, and entreated him to hang out his thermometer, 
made by Adams, and to pay some attention to it, morning and 
evening, expecting wonderful phenomena in so elevated a region, 
at two hundred feet or more above my house. But, behold! on 
the tenth, at eleven at night, it was down only to seventeen, and the 
next morning at twenty-two, when mine was at ten! We were so dis- 
turbed at this unexpected reverse of comparative cold that we sent one 
of my glasses up, thinking that of Mr. —— must somehow be wrongly 
constructed. But when the instruments came to be confronted they 
went exactly together, so that for one night at least the cold at 
Newton was eighteen degrees less than at Selborne, and through the 
whole frost ten or twelve degrees; and indeed, when we came to 
observe consequences, we could readily credit this, for all my laurus- 
tines, bays, ilexes, arbutuses, cypresses, and even my Portugal 
laurels—and, which occasions more regret, my fine sloping laurel 
hedge—were scorched up, while at Newton the same trees have not 

lost a leaf. . . .” One circumstance noted by White, though not 

bearing specially on the degree of cold which prevailed on this occa- 

sion, is very interesting. ‘I must not omit to tell you, ” says White, 

“that during those two Siberian days my parlour cat was so electric 

that had a person stroked her and been properly insulated, the shock 

might have been given to a whole circle of people.” 

White’s account of this severe frost bears very significantly on the 
theory that our winter weather has undergone a great change. It is 
obvious, in the first place, that the situation of his thermometers was 
such that they were likely to show a low temperature as compared 
with the indications in other places. It is also clear that the ther- 
mometer he used was trustworthy. If it were one of Dollond’s it 
would presumably be a good one, and I do not think that in White’s 
time the trick of marking inferior instruments with the name 
Dolland had come into vogue. But in any case Adams's scientific 
instruments were excellent; and, as the account shows, the thermo- 
meter used by White indicated the same temperatures as Adams's. 
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Now, the lowest temperature recorded was only one degree below zero; 
and that this was altogether exceptional is shown not only by what 
White says in the passage I have quoted, but also by his remarking 
a little later that this frost “‘ may be allowed, from its effects, to have 
exceeded any since 1739-40.” Even this is not all, It would cer- 
tainly prove beyond dispute that our winters were not milder than 
those of a century ago ; for a greater degree of cold than that re- 
corded by White in December, 1784, has been more than once 
experienced in the same part of England during the last forty years. 
But it seems from a statement in Miller’s “Gardener's Dictionary,” 
that the Portugal laurels were untouched in the great frost of 
1739-40, which would show that the frost of 1784 was more severe 
and destructive than that of 1739-40. If this were really so, the frost 
of 1784 was the severest (though owing to its short duration it did 
not produce the most remarkable effects in the country at large) of 
any during the periods noted between the years 1709 and 1788. On 
the Continent the frost of December, 1788, was more severe in some 
places, though rather less severe at Paris, than that of 1709; but I 
do not know of any records which would enable us to make a direct 
comparison between the cold in 1709, 1784, and 1788 at any given 
place in Great Britain. 

It will be well now to take a wider survey and consider some of 
the most severe winters experienced in Europe generally. 

The winter of 1544 was remarkably severe all over Europe. In 
Flanders, according to Mézerai, wine froze in casks, and was sold in 
blocks by the pound weight. The winter of 1608 was also very 
severe. In the winter of 1709 the thermometer at the Paris Obser- 
vatory recorded a cold of nearly ten degrees below zero. 

Passing over the winter of 1776, of whose effects in England we 
have learned enough to enable us to judge how severely it must 
have been felt in those continental countries where the winter is 
always more severe than with us, we come to the severe winter of 
1788-89. 

We have seen that in England hard frost began on November 22 
and continued till January 13. In France (or rather at Paris) the 
frost began three days later, but the thaw began on the same day, 
January 13. There was no intermission except on Christmas Day, 
when it did not freeze. In the great canal at Versailles the ice was 
two feet thick. “The water also froze,” says Flammarion, “ in 
several very deep wells, and wine became congealed in cellars. The 
Seine began to freeze as early as November 26, and for several days 


its course was impeded, the breaking up of the ice not taking place 
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until January 20 (1789). The lowest temperature observed at Paris 
was seven degrees below zero, on December 31. The frost was 
equally severe in other parts of France and throughout Europe. The 
Rhone was quite frozen over at Lyons, the Garonne at Toulouse, 
and at Marseilles the sides of the docks were covered with ice. 
Upon the shores of the Atlantic the sea was frozen to a distance of 
several leagues. The ice upon the Rhine was so thick that loaded 
wagons were able to cross it. The Elbe was covered with ice, and 
also bore up heavy carts. The harbour at Ostend was frozen so 
hard that people could cross it on horseback ; the sea was congealed 
to a distance of four leagues from the exterior fortifications, and no 
vessel could approach the harbour.” 

It was during the frost of 1788-89 that a fair was held on the 
Thames. The river was frozen as low as Gravesend ; but it was 
only in London that booths were set up. The Thames fair lasted 
during the Christmas holidays and the first twelve days of January. 

At Strasburg, on December 31, a temperature of fifteen degrees 
below zero was shown. At Berlin on the z2oth, and St. Petersburg on 
the 12th, temperatures of twenty and twenty-three degrees below zero 
respectively were noted. But in Poland and parts of Germany an 
even greater degree of cold was recorded. For instance, at Warsaw, 
264 degrees below zero ; and at Bremen thirty-two degrees. At Basle, 
on December 18, the thermometer indicated nearly thirty-six degrees 
below zero. In the district around Toulouse bread was frozen so 
hard that it could not be cut till it had been laid before the fire. 
Many travellers perished in the snow. At Lemburg, in Galicia, 
thirty-seven persons were found dead in three days towards the end 
of December. The ice froze so thick in ponds that in most of them 
all the fish were killed. 

The winter of 1794-95 was remarkable in this country as giving 
the lowest average temperature for a month ever recorded in 
England. The mean temperature for January, 1795, was only 26°5 
degrees ; or more than three degrees lower than that of last 
January. January 25, 1795, is commonly supposed to have been 
the coldest day ever known. The thermometer in London stood at 
eight degrees below zero during part of that bitter day ; and in Paris, 
where also there were six consecutive weeks of frost, at 10? degrees 
below zero. The Thames was frozen over at Whitehall in the begin- 
ning of January. The Marne, the Scheldt, the Rhine, and the Seine 
were so frozen over that army corps and heavy carriages crossed over 
them. Perhaps the strangest of all the recorded results of cold 
weather occurred during the same month. The French General 
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Pichegru, who was then operating in the North of Holland, sent 
detachments of cavalry and infantry about January 20, with orders 
to the former to cross the Texel and to capture the enemy’s vessels, 
which were “ imprisoned by the ice.” “ The French horsemen 
crossed the plains of ice at full gallop,” we are told, “ approached the 
vessels, called on them to surrender, captured them without a 
struggle, and took the crews prisoners :” probably the only occasion 
in history when effective use could have been made of a corps of 
horse-marines. 

The winter of 1798-99 was very cold, but not so exceptionally 
cold in England as on the Continent. The Seine was completely 
frozen over from the 29th of December to the 19th of January, from 
the Pont de la Tournelle to the Pont Royal. Farther east the cold 
was much greater. The Meuse was frozen over so thickly that 
carriages could cross it, and at the Hague and at Rotterdam fairs 
were held on the river. A regiment of dragoons starting from 
Mayence, crossed the Rhine upon the ice. 

The winter of 1812-13 was exceedingly cold in November, 
December, and January. It was this unusuallyearly and bitter winter 
which occasioned the destruction of Napoleon’s army in Russia, and 
the eventual overthrow of his power. (For no one who considers his 
achievements during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 can doubt that, 
had the army with which he invaded Russia been at his command, 
he would have foiled all the efforts of combined Europe against 
him.) The cold became very intense in Russia after the 7th of 
November. On the 17th the thermometer fell to 15 degrees below 
zero, according to Larrey, who carried a thermometer suspended 
from his button hole. The retreat from Moscow began on the 18th, 
Napoleon leaving the still burning city on the 19th, and the evacua- 
tion being complete on the 23rd. Everything seemed to conspire 
against Napoleon and his army. During the march to Smolensk 
snow fell almost incessantly. Even the only intermission of the 
cold during the retreat caused additional disaster. On the 18th of 
November, Russian troops had crossed the frozen Dwina with their 
artillery. A thaw began on the 24th, but continued only for a short 
time ; “so that from the 26th to the 29th the Beresina contained 
numerous blocks of ice, but yet was not so frozen overt as to afford a 
passage to the French troops.” It was to this circumstance that the 
terribly disastrous nature of the passage of the Beresina must mainly 
be attributed. 

The winter of 1813-14 was colder in England than on the 
Continent—I mean, the winter here was colder for England than the 
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winter in any region of continental Europe was for that region. The 
frost lasted from December 26 to March 21, and the mean tempera- 
ture of January was only 26°8 degrees. The Thames was frozen 
over very thickly, and a fair was held on the frozen river. 

The winter of 1819-20 was bitter throughout Europe. Mr. 
Thomas Plant, in an interesting letter to the Zimes of February 4, 
says that this winter was one long spell of intense frost from 
November to March, and was almost as severe as that of 1813-14. 
In Paris there were forty-seven days of frost, nineteen of which were 
consecutive, from December 30, 1818, to January 17. “In France,” 
says Flammarion, “the intensity of the cold was heralded by the 
passage along the coast of the Pas de Calais of a great number of 
birds coming from the farthest regions of the north, by wild swans 
and ducks of variegated plumage. Several travellers perished of 
cold ; amongst others a farmer near Arras, a gamekeeper near 
Nogent (Haute Marne), a man and woman in the Céte d’Or, two 
travellers at Breuil, on the Meuse, a woman and a child on the road 
from Etain to Verdun, six persons near Chateau Salins (Meurthe), 
and two little Savoyards on the road from Clermont to Chalons-sur- 
Saéne. In the experiments made at the Metz School of Artillery, on 
the roth of January, to ascertain how iron resisted low temperatures, 
several soldiers had their hands or their ears frozen.” During this 
winter the Thames, the Seine, the Rhéne, the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Garonne, the lagoons of Venice, and the Sound, were so far 
frozen that it was possible to walk across them on the ice. 

The winter of 1829-30 was remarkable as the longest winter of 
the first half of the present century. The cold was not exceptionally 
intense, but the long continuance of bitter weather occasioned more 
mischief in the long run than has attended short spells of severer 
cold. The river Seine was frozen at Paris first for 29 days, from 
December 28th to January 26th, and then for 5 days from February 
5th to February roth. The river had not been so many days frost- 
bound in any winter since 1763. Even at Havre the Seine was 
frozen over; and at Rouen a fair was held upon the river on 
January 18th. On January 25, after a thaw of six days, the ice from 
Corbeil and Melun blocked up the bridge at Choisy, forming a wall 
164 feet high. 

The winter of 1837-38 was remarkable for the long frost of 
January and February, 1838. It lasted eight weeks. Mr. Plant 
mentions that “the lowest point of the thermometer during this long 
and severe frost occurred on January 20, when the readings were from 
5 degrees below zero, in this district” (Moseley, near Birmingham), 
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“to 8 and 10 degrees below zero in more exposed aspects.” “On 
the 13th of January, the old Royal Exchange, London, was destroyed 
by fire ; and the frost was so great that, when the fire brigade had 
ceased playing on one portion of the burning pile, the water in a 
short time became icicles of such large dimensions, that the effect 
has been described as grand in the extreme.” 

The winter of 1837-38 is not usually included as one among 
the exceptionally cold winters on the Continent, and the winter of 
1840-41, though certainly cold in the British Isles, is not included 
by Mr. Plant in his list of the coldest winters since 1795. But this 
winter was exceedingly cold on the Continent. At Paris there were 
fifty-nine days’ frost, twenty-seven of them consecutive—viz. from 
December sth, when the cold began, to January rst. The inter- 
mission which began on January 1, lasted only till January 3, 
when there was another week of frost. There was frost again from 
January 30 to February 10. One of the most remarkable stories 
connected with the cold of this winter, is thus told by Flammarion :— 
“On the 15th of December, the ashes of Napoleon, brought back from 
St. Helena, entered Paris by the Arc de Triomphe. The thermo- 
meter in places exposed to nocturnal radiation, had that day marked 
6°8 degrees above zero. An immense crowd, the National Guard of 
Paris and its suburbs, and numerous regiments lined the Champs 
Elysées, from the early morning until two in the afternoon. Every 
one suffered severely from the cold. Soldiers and workmen, hoping 
to obtain warmth by drinking brandy” (the most chilling process 
they could have thought of), “ were seized by the cold, and dropped 
down dead of congestion. Several persons perished, victims of their 
curiosity ; having climbed up into the trees to see the procession, 
their extremities, benumbed by the cold, failed to support them, and 
they were killed by the fall.” 

The winter of 1844-45 was remarkable for the long duration of 
cold weather. The whole of December was very cold, January not 
so severe, but still cold, February singularly cold, and the frost so 
severe in March that on Good Friday (March 21st) the boats, which 
had been frost-bound for weeks in the canals, were still locked 
tightly in ice. 

Mr. Plant omits to notice in the letter above-mentioned the 
long winter of 1853-54, which was indeed less severe (relatively 
as well as absolutely) in England than on the Continent. Still, he 
is hardly right in saying, that after 1845 there was no winter of long 
and intense character until January and February 1855. On the 
Continent the winter of 1853-54 was not only protracted but severe, 
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especially towards the end of December. Several rivers were frozen 
over. The cold lasted from March till November, with scarcely any 
intermission. 

The winter of 1854-55 was still more severe than its predecessor. 
The frosts commenced in the east of France in October and lasted 
till the 28th of April. The mean temperatures for January and Feb- 
ruary, in England, were 31 degrees and 29 degrees respectively. 
This year will be remembered as that during which our army suffered 
so terribly from cold in the Crimea. But our brave fellows would 
have resisted Generals January and February (in whom the Czar 
Nicholas expressed such strong reliance), as well as the Russians 
themselves did, or maybe a trifle better (if we can judge from the 
way in which Englishmen have borne Arctic winters), had it not 
been for the gross negligence of the Red Tapists. 

The winter of 1857-58 was rather severer than the average, but 
not much. The Danube and Russian ports in the Black Sea were 
frozen over in January, 1858. 

The frost of December, 1860, and January, 1861, was remarkable. 
The coldest recorded mean temperature for a month in time (not 
the coldest month), was that for the thirty days ending January 16, 
1861,—namely, 26 degrees. Mr. Plant remarks that “ the intense 
cold on Christmas-eve, 1860, finds no equal in his records, since 
January 20, 1838. The thermometer registered 34 degrees of frost, 
and in the valley of the Rea, five to seven degrees below zero. 
Strangely enough, Flammarion makes no mention of this bitter winter 
in his list of exceptionally cold winters. 

The winter of 1864-65 lasted from December to the end of March, 
all which four months, Mr. Plant notes, were of the true winter type. 
The Seine was frozen over at Paris, and people crossed the ice near 
the Pont des Arts. 

The winter of 1870-71 will always be remembered as that during 
which the siege of Paris was carried on, and the last scenes of the 
Franco-Prussian war took place. As Flammarion justly remarks, this 
winter will be classed among severe winters, because of the extreme 
cold in December and January (notwithstanding the mild weather of 
February), and also because of the fatal influence which the cold 
exercised upon the public health at the close of the war with Ger- 
many. “The great equatorial current,” he proceeds (meaning, no 
doubt, the winds which blow over the prolongation of the Gulf 
Stream), “ which generally extends to Norway, stopped this year at 
Spain and Portugal, the prevailing wind being from the north. On 
the 5th of December there was a temperature of 5 degrees, and on 
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the 8th, at Montpellier, the thermometer stood at 17°6 degrees. A 
second period of cold set in on the 22nd of December, lasting until 
the sth of January. In Paris the Seine was blocked with ice, and 
seemed likely to become frozen over. On the 24th there were 21°6 
degrees of frost, and at Montpellier, on the 31st, 28°8 degrees. It is 
well known that many of the outposts around Paris, and several of the 
wounded who had been lying for fifteen hours upon the field, were 
found frozen to death. From the gth to the rsth of January a third 
period of cold set in, the thermometer marking 17°6 degrees” (144 
degrees of frost) “at Paris, and 8°6 degrees at Montpellier. The 
most curious fact was that the cold was greater in the south than in 
the north of France. At Brussels the lowest temperatures were 11°! 
degrees in December and 8-2 degrees in January. There were forty 
days’ frost at Montpellier, forty-two at Paris, and forty-seven at Brus- 
sels during these two months. Finally, the winter average (December, 
January, and February) was 35°2 degrees in Paris, whereas the general 
average is 37°9 degrees.” In the north of Europe this was also a 
very hard winter, though the cold set in at a different time than that 
noted for France. There were 40 degrees of frost at Copenhagen 
on February 12—that is, the temperature was 5 degrees below zero. 
By the documents which M. Renon furnished Flammarion with for 
France, “I discover,” says the latter, “a minimum of 9°4 degrees 
below zero at Périgueux, and of 13 degrees below zero at Moulins! 
I find by the documents supplied me by Mr. Glaisher,” he proceeds, 
“that he also considers the winter of 1870-71 as appertaining to the 
class of winters memorable for their severity.” 

Lastly, in the winter which as I write (February 10) seems to be 
nearly over, we have had for December a mean temperature of only 
31 degrees in the midlands—the coldest December known there, 
followed by a January so cold that the mean temperature for the 
midlands was only 29°8 degrees. Mr. G, J. Symons, the well-known 
meteorologist, says of the past winter, that January was the coldest 
for at least twenty-one, and he believes for forty-one years, “following a 
December which was also, with one exception, the coldest for twenty- 
one years.” He gives an abstract of the temperatures (both maximum 
and minimum) for November, December, and January during the iast 
twenty-one years, from which it appears :— 

1. That the average maximum temperature of November was the 
lowest during the period with two exceptions, that of December the 
lowest with one exception, and that of January the lowest of the 
whole period. 

2. That the average minimum of November was the lowest during 
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the period with four exceptions, that of December the lowest with 
one exception, and that of January the lowest. 

3- That the mean temperature of the three months was not only 
five degrees below the average, but also lower than in any previous 
year out of the twenty-one. 

On the whole, the winter of 1878-79 must be regarded as the 
coldest we have had during at least the last score of years, and prob- 
ably during twice that time. It was not characterised by excep- 
tionally severe short periods of intense cold, like those which occurred 
during the winters of 1854-55, 1855-56, and 1860-61; but it has 
been surpassed by few winters during the last two centuries for con- 
stant low temperature and long-continued moderate frost. During 
the last ninety years there have been only four winters matching that 
of 1878-79 in these respects. 


Since the preceding pages were written the weather record for 
February 1879 has been completed. Like the three preceding 
months, February showed a mean temperature below the average, 
though the deficit was not quite so great as in those months. The 
following table, drawn up by Mr. Plant, shows the mean temperature 
at Moseley for four winter months of 1878-79, and the average 
temperature for those months at Moseley during the last twenty 
years :— 





1878-79. Average of 20 years. 

Deg. Deg. 
November ° ‘ ° + 37°0 | November ° ° ° - 41°5 
December . . " - 31°0 | December ‘ " “ - 39° 
January . ‘ A 7 - 29°8 | January . > ° . - 35°5 
February . ° . , - 35°8 | February. . ° . - 39°0 

Mean of the four months . - 33°4 | Average of four months in 20 
years’ observations : - 388 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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RECENT AFFAIRS IN PONDOLAND. 


N the gradually decreasing tract of native territory which inter- 
venes between the Cape Colony and Natal, a river debouches 
into the ocean which has long excited the cupidity of British 
colonists in Southern Africa. The coast along this portion of the 
continent, although abounding in varied and beautiful scenery, pos- 
sesses but few harbours of any importance by which external com- 
munication and trade can be carried on with the native tribes. Some 
compensation for this deficiency is afforded by the numerous rivers 
by which this fertile land is watered ; and of these some will afford 
entrance to vessels of moderate size. One of the chief of these is 
the Umzimvooboo, or St. John River, which has a width, not far from 
its mouth, of 250 yards. After a course of nearly 200 miles through 
an undulating and well wooded country, its waters attain considerable 
volume, and the depth forsome miles inland appears to average 30 feet. 
It is not, however, merely the shelter afforded to vessels by the 
mouth of the Umzimvooboo on which our countrymen have set 
longing eyes. The surrounding country, which is inhabited by the 
Pondos, is enclosed by British territory on all sides but that on which 
it is washed by the sea ; and it has long been evident that it must 
eventually pass under British domination. Possessed with its “ civilis- 
ing mission,” the aggressive tendency of the English people is mani- 
fested in the constant accession of fresh territory in South Africa 
and the extension of our rule over one after another of the native 
tribes. Unfortunately these annexations are not, in the majority of 
cases, accomplished with due justice to the natives concerned in 
them, and less regard is paid to their rights than to the requirements 
of the settlers. One instance of this unjust conduct towards the 
natives in depriving them of their land is furnished by the recent 
war with the Galekas, and the annexation of their territory after their 
virtual extermination; and the train of affairs which culminated in the 
acquisition of Pondoland is the subject of this article. 
Of the ethnological relations of the Pondo race, by which the 
district on each side of the Umzimvooboo is peopled, there is con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. Dr. Livingstone and other writers 
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class the Pondos, Pondas, Amapondos or Amapandas (as the name 
is variously spelled), among the various subdivisions of the great 
Kaffir race. Mr. Anthony Trollope, on the other hand, in his 
recent work on “South Africa,” asserts most distinctly that they are 
not Kaffirs. This difference is probably due to the more or less 
restricted use of the name “ Kaffir.” The Pondos are generally 
considered to be very inferior to the Kaffirs in the Natal district and 
in British Kaffraria. “They are,” says Bishop Grey,' “more heavy, 
dull, and stupid. Their forms are not so well moulded, and they 
appeared to me smaller than their neighbours: they are also more 
dirty. I am told that the Amapondas are looked down upon by the 
other tribes, and that the others would object to marry into their 
tribe. They drink and smoke incessantly. I passed to-day a party 
smoking dagga and drinking their beer, and I was told by Mr. Fynn 
that they would sit up most of the night at it. Faku himself sets a 
bad example in this respect. . . . . The punishment for murder is 
not heavy. If the murderer sends an ox to the chief, the affair is 
considered as settled.” Dr. Callaway, the present Bishop of St. 
John’s, says that the Pondos appear to be far behind other tribes— 
indeed, not to have waked yet from savage life ; to be perfectly 
satisfied with their present condition, and to have no wish or inclina- 
tion for progress. They have large herds of cattle, and are beginning 
to introduce sheep. Of manufactures they have none; the only 
article of export now is hides. They do not raise any crops for sale, 
but, if they once could be roused to cultivate the land by the plough, 
they might soon be able to export quantities of grain by the St. John 
River, the natural port of Kaffirland (Zimes, 1877, Dec. 17, p. 4). 
Their population is roughly estimated to be 200,000. 

So long ago as 1850, Mr. W. Fynn, the British Resident in Pon- 
doland, had advocated the occupation of the country, and expressed 
his opinion that it would meet with the approbation of the para- 
mount chief, Faku. This chief, indeed, maintained friendly relations 
with the British Government, and in 1844 he entered into a treaty with 
Sir P. Maitland, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Cape 
Colony. This treaty secured to the Pondos the friendship and pro- 
tection of the Government, in return for which Faku agreed to afford 
no shelter to the enemies of the British Government, and to sur- 
render to justice all criminals accused of offences in British territory 
who might seek refuge in Pondoland. This treaty was faithfully 
kept by Faku. On his death the rule of the tribe was divided 


} Journal of the Bishop’s Visitation Tour through the Cape Colony in 1850 
(S.P.C.K. 1852), pp. 98-99. 
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between two of his sons. During his own lifetime he had established 
his favourite son, Damas, in the independent control of that portion 
of Pondoland west of the Umzimvooboo. This Damas was for- 
bidden by the native laws to succeed as chief paramount of the 
tribe, his mother not being the queen, though a recognised wife of 
Faku. In East Pondoland, Umquikela, the son of the chief’s great 
wife, a much younger son than Damas, succeeded Faku as chief 
paramount over the greater portion (about 160,000) of the Pondos. 

About three years ago Damas died, leaving a son, Umquiliso or 
Nquiliso, who was older than his uncle Umquikela. Umduiliso con- 
tinued to preserve amicable relations with the colonial government, 
whilst his uncle seems, on the other hand, to have been actuated by 
a feeling of suspicion, if not of fear. 

The proposal which had been made by Mr. Fynn was for many 
years allowed to lie in abeyance, until, two or three years ago, 
Sir Henry Barkly endeavoured to obtain from Umquikela permission 
for the establishment of a customs officer at the mouth of the 
Umzimvooboo. But the Pondo chief had no desire for any inter- 
ference in the trade which was being carried on with the outer world, 
and he very naturally declined to accede to the request, pleading 
that his tribe was unwilling to consent to it. This answer did not 
satisfy Sir Bartle Frere, who succeeded Sir H. Barkly as Governor of 
the Cape, and the new governor seems to have made up his mind to 
extend British sovereignty over the long-coveted ground, with or 
without the consent of the chiefs. The Pondo chief was the more 
unwilling to allow the English to get a footing at the mouth of the 
Umzimvooboo on account of the proximity of that estuary to the 
great stronghold of the Pondos, the Igoso Forest. 

It is not a difficult matter to pick quarrels with the uncivilised 
native tribes, and it was not long before Umquikela found himself 
embroiled in disputes with the British authorities. First he was 
accused, though with questionable justice, of having harboured the 
fugitive Galekas, who were fleeing for their lives before the colonial 
troops in the recent “war” in the Transkei! Then, with almost 
equal want of foundation, he was charged with having rendered 
active assistance to the natives of Griqualand East, during the dis- 
turbances there in the spring of last year. Much misrepresentation 
and exaggeration have characterised this affair, and it is difficult to 
ascertain what are the real facts. The accounts which have been 
sent home are evidently strongly biassed in favour of our officials and 
against the natives, and of one letter in the Zimes (Aug. 22, 1878), 

1 See Gentleman's Magasine, vol. ccxliii. p. 480 (October, 1878). 
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the Natal Witness (Oct. 8, 1878) goes the length of saying that 
nearly every fact in it is misrepresented. The letter referred to is 
one from a correspondent of the leading journal with Colonel Wood's 
column, and the information in it doubtless came from a quarter 
where no favour was likely to be shown towards the natives. 
Umquikela’s connection with the rising was very slight, and he 
seems to have been actuated by a friendly disposition towards the 
Colonial Government. 

What really happened seems to have been this: A Griqua, named 
Adam Muis, had been summoned to appear before Captain Blyth, 
the chief magistrate of Griqualand East, to answer to his own recog- 
nizances. Adam Muis, however, complained that he had been 
unjustly treated, and, instead of putting in an appearance, he pre- 
ferred to quit Griqualand, and sought a refuge with the Pondos. 
Doubtless aware of the danger of giving offence to the Government, 
if indeed his actions were not dictated by the terms of the treaty of 
1844, Umquikela gave him no shelter, but used his utmost efforts to 
get rid of him. At the request (or demand) of Captain Blyth, he 
sent Adam Muis back to Kokstad with an escort of 94 Pondos. The 
Pondos arrived in Griqualand before the hostilities with the natives 
there had actually commenced, and they had no knowledge of the 
disturbances or of the plundering that had been going on there. 
Soon after reaching the Griqua camp they were informed that fighting 
was likely to take place, and as soon as they saw Captain Blyth’s 
forces approach with the object of attacking the Griquas, they at once 
laid down their arms and surrendered themselves prisoners (April 14). 
Their guns were placed in the Government magazine at Kokstad, 
but were destroyed the following evening by the accidental explosion 
of the magazine. Such is mainly the account given by the Wata/ 
Witness (Oct. 1, 1878). 

Umquikela at once sent to demand the restoration of the 
prisoners and their guns. On the other hand, his complicity in the 
Griqua outbreak was assumed by Captain Blyth, and he was sum- 
moned to appear at Kokstad to “ give an account of his behaviour,” 
as if he were a recalcitrant dependent of the British Government. 
Instead of going himself, he sent a deputation to Kokstad, consisting 
of the Rev. J. Oxley Oxland, a Church of England missionary, and 
the Rev. H. Rock, a Wesleyan missionary, with two traders, and 
some of his subordinate native chiefs. On appearing before Captain 
Blyth (May 27), the emissaries of Umquikela met with a not very 
friendly reception, and found themselves virtually put upon their 
trial. Under threat and pressure, certain admissions were extorted 
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from them, and they were induced to sign a document to the effect 
that the treaty with the Government had been broken. Captain 
Blyth also preferred demands on behalf of the Government for the 
cession of the mouth of the Umzimvooboo and free use there of any 
land required to be purchased, that any customs duties the Pondos 
had been in the habit of receiving should be paid to the Government, 
that a resident British magistrate should be placed in the country, 
and that the rights of road through the country should be given to 
the Government. Umquikela was also required to give a pledge 
that those of his chiefs who had transferred their allegiance to the 
Government should not be interfered with. Efforts were made, with 
some amount of success, to alienate several of the subordinate Pondo 
chiefs, and to persuade them to throw of their allegiance to their 
chief, and come under the Cape Government. And these unwar- 
ranted and unreasonable demands were made in retaliation for an 
alleged, though by no means proved, infraction of the treaty between 
Umquikela’s father and the British Government. The deputation 
naturally declined to enter into such engagements as were asked for, 
stating that it was not authorised to enter into any negotiations with 
a view to cession of territory. A message was sent to Umquikela 
requiring a reply to the demands to be in Kokstad in 15 days. 
Umquikela, however, did not manifest any desire to speedily 
accede to the demands made of him, and the Government prepared 
to intimidate him and bring him to terms by a display of force. 
Colonel Wood was despatched to Pondoland at the head of an armed 
force, and an “ultimatum” was sent to Umquikela, calling for an 
immediate reply, and warning the chief of the consequence of a 
refusal. This missive was entrusted to Mr. D. Strachan, magistrate 
of the Umzimkulu district. Mr. Strachan left Kokstad, July 31, 
with an escort of the Frontier Armed Police, and met with a very 
friendly reception by the Pondo chief. The latter positively refused 
to comply with the demands made by the Government, but offered 
to give 1,000 head of cattle as reparation for his delinquencies. He 
withdrew his objection to the Government placing a resident magis- 
trate in his territory, but would not hear of a cession of the mouth 
of the river. Some days after, a letter was received from Mrs. 
Jenkins, defending the Pondos from the accusations made against 
them, and offering to increase the number of cattle to be paid by the 
chief to 1,000 from each headman of the tribe. This Mrs. Jenkins is 
an active-minded, energetic European woman, the widow of a 
Wesleyan missionary. She has spent many years in the country, and 
has acquired a position among the people second only to that of the 
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paramount chief. Since the death of her husband, ten or eleven years 
ago, she has acted as the chief counsellor of Umquikela. Umquikela 
was brought up in her household, and such is the esteem and respect 
he feels for her, that it is said he never takes any step of importance 
without consulting her, and her opposition would be sufficient to 
deter him from any line of action. 

On the Pondo chief asking for further information as to the terms 
demanded by the Government Commissioners, the Rev. Oxley 
Oxland was deputed to meet him at Emfundisweni, and give what 
information he required. On the suggestion of the Commissioners 
(Captain Blyth and Major Elliott), Colonel Wood was directed to 
accompany the missionary, and distinctly explain to Umquikela that 
the Commissioners were merely the emissaries of a Government 
resolved to carry into effect its original claims, and to point out to 
him the evil consequences which would result from persistent 
opposition. Accordingly, on August 12 notice was sent to Umquikela 
that the Government nominees would be at Emfundisweni from 
8 a.m. till 2 p.m. on the 16th, and that in the event of his non- 
appearance they would not wait beyond the appointed time. On 
the morning of the 15th, Mr. Oxland, with Colonel Wood and his 
military escort, left Kokstad, and early the following day reached the 
place of rendezvous. Four hours after leaving Kokstad, they were 
met by a messenger from Umquikela, who stated that the Govern- 
ment summons had only reached the chief's kraal, nearly 90 miles 
from Emfundisweni, the previous morning, and that in consequence 
of this delay he could not arrive at the latter place before the 17th. 
An answer was therefore despatched extending the time of meeting 
until 2 p.m. on that date. On their arrival at the mission station at 
Emfundisweni (32 miles south of Kokstad), Colonel Wood and some 
of his staff paid a visit to Mrs. Jenkins, and had the advantage of 
learning the opinion of this experienced and noble-minded lady on 
the points at issue between the Government and the Pondo chief. 
She met with an earnest and unqualified denial the accusations 
which had been brought against Umquikela of his rendering aid to 
the Galekas and Griquas during the late hostilities. 

The morning of the 17th passed away without the chief putting 
in any appearance, and about noon a European messenger arrived 
at the camp to say that he had left Umquikela and his party some 
distance back, and that they could not arrive before 3 P.M. Presently 
other messengers came in to say that Umquikela was making all 
haste, and after a while bodies of natives on horseback were seen 
filing over a hill about five miles distant and gradually approaching 
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to within about three miles of the place of meeting. Then they were 
seen to halt. Time was passing and the Englishmen were getting 
impatient, so at four o’clock a native was despatched to the chief to 
hasten his movements. A reply was brought back attributing the 
cause of the delay to the non-arrival of a minor chief and _ his tribe, 
the time of whose appearance it was impossible to say. But the 
Commissioners’ patience was now exhausted, and without more ado 
at five o’clock the order was given to start homewards. It seems 
from private letters from Pondoland' that Umquikela went up with 
every intention of attending the meeting, but that when he had 
reached the vicinity of the mission station he had been told by some 
of the mission Kaffirs that if he went to meet Colonel Wood he 
would be taken prisoner by the troops. The appearance of the 
mounted soldiers increased his suspicions, and he very naturally 
declined to place himself in their power. He was doubtless the 
more inclined to this course by the remembrance of the manner in 
which the Pondo deputation had been treated at Kokstad. There 
is good reason to believe that he strongly desired to give satisfaction 
to the British Government, and that he had no wish to live at enmity 
with it. Had it not been for the attempt to intimidate him into 
submission by a show of force, an amicable agreement might have 
been come to. 

But the failure of the Pondo chief to meet the Commissioners at 
the appointed place, although evidently actuated more by fear than by 
any other cause, was regarded as an act of hostility, and, without any 
further effort to obtain his consent, Sir Bartle Frere forthwith deter- 
mined to carry out the aggressive measures at which he had been 
aiming, and, in the event of any resistance, to bring the Pondos to 
subjection by force. Accordingly General Thesiger (now Lord 
Chelmsford) was despatched from Durban in H.M.S. Active with a 
company of the 24th Regiment and a detachment of Royal Engineers 
to hoist the British flag on Pondo soil and take possession of the 
coveted land. Thesiger arrived at the mouth of the Umzimvooboo 
on August 29, and two days later—only a fortnight after the attempted 
meeting at Emfundisweni—he landed his troops on the south-western 
bank of the river. 

It will be remembered that the portion of the Pondo tribe on 
this side of the Umzimvooboo was under the independent rule of 
Umquiliso, Umquikela’s nephew. With this chief the Government 
had throughout maintained much more friendly relations, and Um- 
quiliso had manifested his friendly desire by refusing to allow a 

* Natal Witness (September 3 1878). 
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shelter in his territory to the fugitive Galekas in the early part of the 
year. Little difficulty was experienced in obtaining a cession from 
him, by purchase, of a portion of land on his shore of the river, and 
he was even induced to place his tribe under British protection. On 
landing here, therefore, General Thesiger did not meet with any 
opposition, and the ceremony of the formal occupation was accom- 
plished in the sight of a large congregation of the natives. Some of 
these Pondos came a long distance in order to witness the ceremony, 
and they are said to have behaved “in a most becoming manner.” 
General Thesiger then crossed the river into Umquikela’s territory 
with the object of formally annexing the land on that side of the 
river. Instead of the resistance which had been predicted by some 
of the European traders on the river, little or nothing was seen of 
the natives subject to Umquikela. It was reported that they had on 
the previous day proceeded inland. Here, again, we have evidence 
of the chief’s fear of the British authorities and of his want of con- 
fidence in their intentions. His conduct throughout seems to have 
been influenced by these considerations, and it is unfortunate that the 
Government did not manifest a desire to deal with him in a more amic- 
able manner : it might thus have convinced him that its intentions were 
just and honourable. General Thesiger pointed out to Umquiliso’s 
men that he had taken possession of the left bank of the river 
because Umquikela was unfriendly to the Government, and that 
there was no intention of his so acting on the right bank, as Um- 
quiliso had in every way shown himself a good and faithful friend to 
the Government, and would, he felt sure, meet its wishes by every 
means in his power. 

A Royal proclamation was issued by Sir Bartle Frere, as Governor 
for the colony and High Commissioner for the Queen, deposing 
Umquikela, declaring that the sovereignty of England extends over 
the port and tidal estuary of the Umzimvooboo, and permitting 
the subordinate chiefs to deal directly with the British Government 
as the sole paramount authority. In this proclamation the old 
charges against the chief were recounted with a view to justify his 
enforced removal from the rule of his people. The accusation that 
he had rendered aid to the Griqua rebels rests on a very shadowy 
foundation, and appears to be directly opposed to the real facts of the 
case. A more substantial charge is that he had knowingly harboured 
criminals who had committed murder in British territory, and had 
repeatedly refused to deliver them up to justice. As is the case with 
uncivilised people, the Griquas have great faith in witchcraft, a super- 
stition which is responsible for many evils to which they are subject. 
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In one of his official reports Captain Blyth remarks that “ the witch- 
doctors reside generally in Pondoland, where they find a ready 
asylum, and can be consulted with impunity ; directly any serious 
crime is committed, the people concerned fly to Pondoland, where 
they are received and welcomed. This makes the administration of 
justice and detection of crime very difficult. In the cases alluded to 
by me,” he continues, “ten of the prisoners ran away into Pondoland, 
where they are at present, in spite of the Government having de- 
manded them repeatedly. In the case of the Baca country, the witch- 
doctor resides in Pondoland. Pondoland has been, and will become 
even more so, a refuge and receptacle for all the disloyal and lawless 
men in Kaffirland, and is the centre of all disaffection and evil.” 
Umquikela’s conduct in these affairs is not, however, without some 
justification. Captain Blyth’s overbearing and peremptory manner in 
demanding the surrender of the fugitive criminals tended somewhat 
to irritate the chief; in a despatch from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Jan. 3, 1878), the British magistrate received a severe 
reproof for the manner in which he had addressed the Pondo chief. 
There is also good reason to believe that Umquikela’s unwillingness 
to deliver up these refugees was influenced by the failure of Captain 
Blyth to give him any satisfaction with regard to the disposal of a 
white man who had shot a native of Pondoland. In the fulfilment 
of such engagements with a foreign Power he had a right to expect 
reciprocity on the side of the other party to the treaty, and that the 
onus of compliance with the treaty stipulations should not be entirely 
one-sided. This, however, does not appear to have been the view 
entertained by the British authorities, who have not shown any 
eagerness to fulfil their obligations towards the Pondos. As the pro- 
clamation admits, it was only when the Pondo chief was intimidated 
by the approach of “a force of Her Majesty’s troops,” that he was 
induced to admit his breach of his treaty engagements. But when he 
offered to make reparation by paying a fine in cattle, the Government 
refused to accept it. 

The proclamation of Sir Bartle Frere went on to state that 
Umquikela would not be permitted to exercise any control or 
authority over the navigation of the St. John River. The sovereignty 
over the port and tidal estuary was declared to be vested thenceforth 
solely in Her Majesty’s Government, on behalf of which officers 
would be appointed to control the navigation, and to levy any customs 
or port dues which it might be determined to impose. All chiefs and 
people were required to obey any orders of the Government which 
they might receive through the Resident magistrates. Major Elliott 
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was appointed Resident for all the tribes on the west bank of the 
river, and the Rev. J. Oxley Oxland Resident for the east bank. It 
was provided that temporarily the customs duties should be levied at 
the same rate as in the rest of the Cape Colony. A station on the 
left bank of the river was occupied as a military post, and within a 
week of his landing to take formal possession, General Thesiger 
returned to Durban. A survey has been made of the territory round 
the mouth of the river by Captain Sullivan, from which it appears that 
the river is very suitable for navigation and as an outlet for the com- 
merce of the district between the Cape Colony and Natal. There is 
at its mouth a bar, which at high tide is covered by seven or eight 
feet of water, and it is said that as many as thirty feet may be found 
over the bar when the river is swollen by land floods. 

There can be little doubt of the insufficiency of the charges against 
Umquikela to justify so strong a measure as his deposition and the 
confiscation of his territory. On carefully following the successive 
actions of the Cape Government in its relations with the Pondo chief, 
the conclusion to which we are driven is that the alleged delinquen- 
cies of Umquikela were made use of as a pretext for the extension of 
British rule over his tribe. As was concisely expressed by the Cafe 
Mercury (Sept. 18, 1878), “‘ Pondoland was wanted for confederation 
purposes,” and the late disputes formed an opportunity for the more 
powerful Colonial Government to step in and take possession of the 
coveted territory. ° 

However gladly we may hail the extension of British influence and 
civilisation over the benighted races in Southern Africa, we must 
regret that any advances should be made without the concurrence of 
the tribes concerned, and that without any regard to their own wishes 
they should be subjected to a foreign authority. Contact with the 
civilising power of Great Britain will, when justly observed, always 
have a beneficial result on the native races ; every endeavour should 
be made to improve the lot of the original inhabitants of the soil, and 
legislation should not, as is at present so largely the case, tend to 
benefit the white men at the expense of those they have displaced. 
England will undoubtedly ultimately extend its rule over the whole of 
the southern extremity of the African continent, but its advance 
should be accompanied by just and honourable intentions towards 
the present occupiers of the soil, and a determination that all our 
intercourse with them should be to their interest and advantage. 
When, as in the present case, a course is adopted so utterly devoid 
of justification and so entirely opposed to the true moral duties of a 
nation which holds itself up as the foremost civilising and christian- 
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ising power in the world, a strong protest should be made, and we 
should endeavour by such means as are in our power to prevent a 
recurrence of such an aggression. 

Fortunate it is that the annexation of Pondoland has hitherto been 
accomplished without any bloodshed. Whether, as has been sus- 
pected, Umquikela may gather together his forces in the hope of 
expelling the intruders, is uncertain. He has at his side an English- 
woman of great tact and experience, who will doubtless show him the 
folly of such an undertaking and the utter impossibility of his wresting 
the occupied territory from so powerful a nation as the British. Now 
that he has been ousted from his position as ruler of the Pondo tribe, 
and as there is no likelihood that the Government will be induced to 
restore to him his rightful inheritance, it is to be hoped that he will see 
the wisdom of coming peaceably under British rule, and that on the 
other hand the Government will in the future observe towards him 
as a subject a more just and honourable disposition than it has done 


towards him as an independent ruler. 
FREDERICK A. EDWARDS. 


Since the above article was written, another glaring and unjusti- 
fiable act of aggression has been committed by the “ philanthropist ” 
who has been sent out to govern our South African colonies,— 
attended, unfortunately, with a terrible disaster to British arms. Sir 
Bartle Frere has taken it into his head that the sway of England shall 
be extended over the land of the Zulus, as through his instrumentality 
it has recently been over that of the Galekas and Pondos. With 
extraordinary pertinacity he has for some time past been endeavouring 
to foment a war with Ketshwayo, the King of the Zulus, and to 
obtain the aid and sanction of the Home Government; and his 
despatches manifest a very strong colouring of his statements to 
serve his ends. The protestations and advice of Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
availed nothing, and a paltry case of “ violation of territory” has 
served as an excuse for entering into actual hostilities against the 
unoffending Zulu King. Two native women, having fled across the 
Tugela River into Natal, were pursued, brought back, and punished 
with death. This was done entirely without the knowledge or 
sanction of Ketshwayo, who, when he heard of it, promptly made 
inquiries into the matter and offered reparation. 

As if to reduce his ground of quarrel to an absurdity, Sir Bartle 
brings a second charge against Ketshwayo, to the effect that two 
British subjects, trespassing on Zulu territory with the object of 
sketching, had been temporarily detained and then liberated without 
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injury! His demands for compensation for these “acts of outrage” 
would probably have been complied with, but the High Commis- 
sioner tacked on to them a string of unwarranted demands which he 
knew must exasperate the Zulus and compel their king to return a 
negative answer. Foreseeing the inevitable result, he prepared his 
forces, and without giving Ketshwayo much time for consideration, 
the word was given to invade his territory. 

Throughout this unfortunate affair the High Commissioner seems 
to have manifested a determined hostility towards the Zulus. When 
the three English Commissioners decided the territorial dispute 
between Ketshwayo and the Transvaal Government in favour of the 
former, Sir Bartle submitted with bad grace, and then did his best 
to annul the objectionable award by decreeing that the lands which 
had been granted to settlers by the Transvaal Government should 
remain undisturbed, and should be under British protection. 

Of the ultimate result of the war there can be no difference of 
opinion. It lies, however, with the Government, in the light of its 
present knowledge of the circumstances of the case, to deal with the 
Zulus at its conclusion as justly as it is now possible to do. There 
can be little doubt that the one man who has brought about the war 
has shown his unfitness to negotiate a just and honourable peace 
afterwards, and it would be well, by his immediate recall, to effectu- 
ally prevent his bringing about any further embroilments. 

F. A. E, 
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CONFESSION. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES BAUDELAIRE). 


NE day, and only one, most gracious lady and sweet, 
Your marble arm upon mine own 
Leant (in my cloudy soul the memory shines complete, 
And has not lost a single tone). 


And it was late ; so late, that like a medal’s gleam 
The full moon showed her silver glow, 

And night’s solemnity flowed downward, like a stream, 
On Paris where she slept below. 


And ali along the walls, and under entrance gates, 
Cats stealthily went creeping by 

With ears alert for sound, or else, like shadowy mates, 
With our slow pace kept company. 


Then, of a sudden, in that boundless openness 
Outspread beneath the pallid light, 

From you, rich thrilling lute from whose heart one would guess 
Only gay notes could echo bright ; 


From you, so full of joy—clear as a trumpet call 
Loud in the glint of early morn— 

I heard a plaintive sob, a strange weird utterance fall, 
All sorrow-stricken and forlorn. 


Just like a shameful child, foul, horrible disgrace, 
Its family should blush to own, 

And which, for years, they should in some dark cavern place, 
Hidden from all the world, alone : 


Poor angel! for it sang, that crying sob of yours : 
“‘ Nothing is certain here below, 
And human care for self, despite all false allures, 
Shines ever through its painted show; ” 





Confession. 


It sang: “‘ How hard it is to be a woman and fair, 
A calling mean and full as vile 

As the pale dancer’s art, whose idiot icy stare 
Grins in a languid smile ! 


“To build upon men’s hearts,” it sang, “ how poor a thing ; 
Love, Beauty, all ring emptily, 
Until oblivion throws them in his hod to fling 
Into a vast eternity !” 


How oft have I recalled that wizard moon again, 
That space, that silence mystical, 

And the dread confidence you made in whispers then 
There at the heart’s confessional. 


WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 
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VERY remarkable observation has recently been recorded by 

Mr. Russell, the Government Astronomer at Sydney—remark- 

able, however, rather as showing how even experienced observers 
may be misled, than for any real significance which it possesses. 
Mr. Russell and his assistant, Mr. Hirst, have been engaged in some 
experimental observations at a station on the Blue Mountains, about 
2,200 feet above the level of the Sydney Observatory. At about 
nine o'clock on the morning of October 21, Mr. Hirst, observing the 
moon, then somewhat past her third quarter, and of course in a bright 
sky, made the stupendous discovery that a large part of the moon 
was in shadow quite as dark as that thrown by the earth during a 
lunar eclipse. “ The outline of the shadow was generally circular,” I 
quote Mr. Russell’s description verbatim (it is a curiosity), “and it 
seemed to be fainter near its edges. Conspicuous bright spots on 
the moon could be seen through it, but it quite obliterated the view 
of about half of the moon’s terminator (or that part where the sun- 
light ends), while those parts of the terminator not in the shadow 
could be very distinctly seen. I should estimate the diameter of the 
shadow from the part we could see on the moon as about three- 
fourths that of the moon. This is one of those remarkable facts 
which, being seen, should be recorded, although no explanation can 
at present be offered. One could hardly resist the conviction that it 
was a shadow ; yet it could not be the shadow of any known body, 
and if produced by a comet it must be one of more than ordinary 
density, although dark bodies have been seen crossing the sun, which 
were doubtless comets. No change in the position of the shade 
could be detected after three hours’ watching.” It was scarcely 
likely there would be. The shadow was simply the dark north- 
eastern part of the moon’s disc, which, under the same circum- 
stances—that is, when the moon is observed a day or two after her 
third quarter in the day-time and with a telescope (further reducing 
her apparent lustre) presents always the appearance described. The 
contrast between the bright part outside the dark region is so much 
more marked under these circumstances than when the moon is seen 
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in a dark sky, as to be very deceptive. In this case it seems to have 
deceived the very elect. But a professional astronomer like Mr. 
Russell ought not to have written all that nonsense about the 
shadows of bodies and comets. Whatever else was doubtful, it was 
certain that that could not be the correct explanation. 


ARK TWAIN relates an amusing story (the original of which, 
as related to me in America, is even racier) of a Western 
rough who had been wounded nearly to death in a fight with another 
gambler, and who rose from the bed of sickness a wiser if nota 
better man. “Yes, sir,” he said, “I have learned a lesson, and 
taken it to heart; and now, sir, when I fight with a man, I don’t 
take one of those dog-goned revolvers,—no, sir, I go for him with a 
double-barrelled shot gun.” In a somewhat similar vein, so far as 
repentance and amendment were concerned, was the quaint expres- 
sion of Peace’s regret. ‘I see my mistake,” he said touchingly ; and 
his hearers waited for one of those profound moral reflections which 
he made so frequently,—“ I see my mistake now: I ought to have 
used blank cartridge.” Let us hope the burglars who are at present 
pursuing the same stage of their agreeable career will take this lesson 
to heart, and plunder under the protection (safer at once to them and 
to those whom they plunder) of blank cartridges only. 


NE of the greatest benefits the electric light seems likely to 
bring with it is the extension of the hours during which the 
reading-room of the British Museum will be open to the public. 
During winter, as is well known to students, this institution, one of 
the noblest in England, is of very little avail. It is almost certain 
that the hours of admission will undergo some modification. While 
speaking of the Museum Library, I should like to express some view 
I have long held concerning books and the use of libraries. I 
should be more cautious in, expressing them, as they run counter to 
the general feeling in England, did I not know that they were shared 
by the late G. H. Lewes. To a man engaged in any literary labour 
I put the question thus : Is it not easier and cheaper to buy a book 
than to go to the Museum to consult it? I do not speak of very 
valuable books of reference, like the Glossary of Ducange, or of any 
out-of-the-way works. Englishmen, however—who, as Mr. Ruskin 
observes, are not book-buyers—go to the Museum to refer to a work 
like, let me say, Strutt’s “Sports and Pastimes,” or Macaulay’s 
“ Essays.” Now, the average time spent on the journey backwards 
and forwards, and in waiting for the volume, may be assumed to be four 
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hours. You may buy the book for a few shillings, let me say ten 
shillings. Will any one, who is not a mere beginner, tell me he can- 
not earn a good many ten shillings in the time he spends going to the 
library and returning? I do not insist on the point that, if a man 
does not wish to keep a book, he can always sell it for about half 
what he gave for it, though this makes my argument stronger. We 
are, however, as a nation, culpably averse from book-buying ; and 
now that Paterfamilias has taken to buying society papers, it almost 
looks as if matters would grow worse instead of better. I know no 
sign of British Philistinism so shocking as the kind of books one sees 
in an average English house: a few volumes of thumbed novels, it 
may be, two or three cheap and incorrect editions of poets, and three 
or four score books of an earlier epoch, transmitted from ancestors who, 
though they were not readers, had more sense of the worth of books 
than have their descendants, constitute the entire stock. You may 
take, row by row, the new and stately houses recently built in London, 
and not in one house in a row will you find enough books to redeem 
the occupants from the charge of want of culture. 


TALY has supplied us as yet with few and unimportant contribu- 


tions to the self-knowledge we seek. The Rivista Europea, 
however, which aims at a cosmopolitan circulation, has commenced 
of late to deal with English affairs. In the number for February 16 
it criticises the leading English magazines, in which category it places 
The Contemporary, The Nineteenth Century, Macmillan’s, The 
Gentleman's, The Blachwood Magazine (sic), Belgravia, The Church- 
man’s Shilling Magazine, The Month, The Quarterly Review, New 
Quarterly Magazine, Social Notes, and Cassell?’s Family Magazine, Mr. 
Foster’s “ Nature Myths in Nursery Rhymes,” “I miti della natura 
nelle canzoni delle nutrici,” in Zhe Gentleman’s for January of this 
year, greatly puzzles it. More perspicuous, however, than some 
English critics who took in good faith Mr. Foster’s admirable banter, 
the writer sees the satirical purpose, and credits Mr. Foster with en- 
deavouring to make “ dell ’humour.” It praises as “un bell’ articolo” 
the essay on Robert Browning; speaks of Mr. Mew’s essay on the 
novels of Cervantes as worthy of special mention; praises the pleasing 
erudition, “‘ piacevole erudizione,” of Mr. Grenville Murray; and 
recommends for translation into Italian Dr. Daly’s essay on “ Over- 
Stimulation inWomen,” suggesting, however, Over-Excitement,“Sovra- 
eccitamento,” as a better title than “‘ Sopra-stimolazione,” which looks 
as if the full sense of the word “ stimulation ” was scarcely caught. In 
dealing with Belgravia it objects to the termination of Mr. Wilkie 
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Collins’s “‘ Mystery of Modern Venice,” as an abuse of the good faith 
of the reader. The subject of complaint is that a natural explanation 
of the mystery is not afforded, but that a supernatural manifestation 
is gravely presented. I cannot, of course, give the verdict of the 
critic upon the various magazines or their contents. The most 
striking portion of the comments is the condemnation passed upon 
the writer of a review in Blackwood of the novels of Alphonse Daudet. 
The terms applied to M. Zola and to Balzac in this elicit strong 
protest, and the much-praised romance of Daudet, “ Le Nabab,” is said 
to be no way superior in morality to the works of the writers censured, 
though much more feebly written. The last-named defect, -however, 
says the critic, with a sneer, is one an Englishman would not easily 
appreciate. 


N the same journal is a review of the English pictures in the Paris 
Exposition. With this I cannot deal at any length. It is a 
little startling to find in the opening paragraph that English art has 
not yet found its Macauly nor its Dékens, though it has produced 
two animal painters worthy of Xogarth. Some just observations are, 
however, made upon the pathetic love of nature visible in the idylls 
of Mr. Boughton, the dramatic power in Mr. Fildes’ pictures of 
London poverty, the marvellous erudition of Mr. Alma Tadema ; 
and so forth; the whole being accompanied by a narrative of the 
writer’s experiences in London on a Sunday. He is a little angry at 
the reception accorded his efforts to speak English, and is hurt that 
an answer to the question from a lady whether it rained, which took 
the form of, “ Yes, it rains passably well,” elicited a smile. 


HERE is a curious story told of a recent Oxford examina- 
tion, wherein a student was required to translate into Greek 

prose that famous philippic of Lord Beaconsfield’s beginning, “A 
sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagination that can at all 
times command an interminable and inconsistent series of arguments 
to malign an opponent and to glorify himself.” The student trans- 
lated the passage, but appended to it the following note:—‘ The 
bombastic and inflated style of Lord Beaconsfield cannot be con- 
verted into the pure Greek of Demosthenes ; but it is probable that 
the worse the Greek the more accurately would it represent the taste 
and spirit of the original.” The taste of the examiners in setting 
such a “ party” speech is open to grave censure ; but they did not 
like this note, and deducted marks from the candidate in conse- 
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quence, who, nevertheless, we are told, succeeded in getting his 
scholarship. On the other hand, the student seems to have made 
the same mistake as did the public at large in supposing the passage 
to have been the speaker’s natural style. The sesquipedalian words 
and interminable sentences are evidently intended to typify and 
illustrate the “exuberant verbosity ” they are directed against. 


EW things strike me as more curious than the kind of observa- 
tions which strangers make upon our ways of life and our 
proceedings generally. Since England has started a national con- 
science, which, though passably elastic, is still a thing of which to be 
proud, and since we have taken to habits of introspection, we are 
naturally given to read with attention what is said concerning us by 
those who make a temporary stay in our midst. When a Frenchman 
returns home and tells his countrymen that an English young lady 
has splay feet, and eats more than an average French porter, we put 
his book on one side as the work of one who may be “ a funny dog,” 
but who has no claim to receive consideration. A Frenchman or a 
German, moreover, is sometimes betrayed into curious mistakes by 
his ignorance of our language. Those from whom we may hope to 
learn most are, then, probably the more intelligent Americans who 
reside for a while in our midst. Yet these men succeed in puzzling 
us now and then. Mr. Grant White is an American of far more than 
average powers of observation. During a stay he made in London 
he appears to have taken the best means to obtain a knowledge of 
our habits. Yet I cannot restrain my astonishment at what he finds 
to praise as much as at what he finds to censure. I pass over a 
statement that “there is little architectural beauty in London besides 
that wondrous beauty of the nave of the great Abbey church,” 
and do so the more readily as Mr. White subsequently disproves his 
own assertion. It is worth mentioning, however, that the two things 
in the construction of our houses which he selects for praise are 
“the handsome square lantern which is set in the wall over the 
street-door, and which lights from one side the vestibule, and from 
the other the porch and steps ;” and the other, the “ two bells, one 
marked ‘ visitors,’ and the other ‘ servants.’” What, however, most 
startles me is his assertion that he “ saw no beggars in the London 
streets.” Again and again did he seek them, prowling in the poorest 
quarters of London, and putting on his “ most accessible” face. 
Yet, neither in London nor anywhere in England, could he find more 
than one beggar, and this was a woman, who solicited of him, not 
money, but a meal. The proverb that “ travellers see strange sights ” 
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ought to be accompanied by a counter proposition that they miss 
some familiar sights. Another American complains that a thing of 
all others most difficult to find in England is a beefsteak ; I do not 
mean a good beefsteak, but a beefsteak of any sort. 


HERE are signs in the West that the great Republic is going to 

do an act of tardy justice to the British author. Hitherto it 

has been the thieving cry of the Congressman that literature should 
be as “free as the air we breathe” (that air which is all he would 
leave the author to live upon); but of late years the American pub- 
lishers have ceased to agree upon dividing the spoil between them. 
It is no longer “first come, first served” with them; they do not 
respect each other’s appropriations. In consequence, even the money 
given for “ advance sheets” to English authors is no longer paid; 
their works are obtained for nothing, but also sold for so small a sum 
—a three-volume novel of Mr. Trollope’s for fifteen cents., for 
example—that the pirates have no margin of profit for themselves. 
In their desperate rivalry they have cut their own throats. Another 
thing has also happened : the American author, who, heavily handi- 
capped as he has always been, has hitherto maintained a struggle for 
existence, can now struggle no more against a competition in which 
the novels of his rivals are obtained for nothing. Cry after cry is 
now arising for justice from the other side of the water. The Presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Club in New York has delivered a lecture 
upon literary piracy, which perhaps would have cost Dickens his 
life. He has plainly said that no gentleman and no honest man 
has ever approved of the refusal of his country to follow the example 
of all other civilised nations in giving international copyright. “We 
are thieves,” he says, “and we know it.” Then, as if perceiving 
that this reflection has been entertained by his fellow-countrymen 
without much disturbance of mind, he proceeds to appeal to their 
patriotism by showing how their injustice has ruined their native 
literature. In a work called “ American Publishers and English 
Authors,” published at Baltimore, this fact is set forth still more 
lucidly, and with great plainness; indeed, the author boasts 
that he has handled the “ bookaneers,” as he calls them, “ without 
gloves.” He shows how it comes that the most novel-reading nation 
on the face of the earth possesses no novelists; how men of literary 
genius are compelled to make their living by hack-writing, and 
cannot sell an original work at all ; and, finally, he taunts his fellow- 
countrymen with bringing up their sons and daughters with alien and 
unpatriotic ideas, derived from foreign sources, and for becoming “ the 
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intellectual slaves of a nation far inferior to us in political freedom, 
commercial greatness, and practical genius.” Whatever we may 
think of that statement, it is clear that the American author and the 
American publisher are getting their tails pinched, and one of them 
richly deserves it. 


I’ is to be hoped that the dismal toll of shipwreck annually 

exacted around our coast may be reduced by the new system of 
illuminated buoys, which has been put to the test in Scotland with 
encouraging success. Those who have travelled along the Channel 
at night know how difficult it is to find objects so small as the 
buoys which mark the entrance to the Thames, and what a chance 
there is while looking for them to run them down, or even to run 
down some vessel which has anchored in the very roadway, and, 
through a miserable and almost inconceivable economy, neglected to 
burn a light. Buoys which will keep alight for a month in spite 
of any sea are already in existence. The electric light offers also 
a new means of precaution. Passenger steamers should, so soon as 
the proper arrangement is ascertained, be compelled to carry it, 
since, while it removes the fear of conflagration, it offers such chances 
of observation that, with a vigilant outlook, collision should be im- 
possible. Change will, of course, be resisted at first. I am much 
mistaken, however, if this discovery does not effect a complete 
revolution in the provisions of the Trinity Board. 


S it, I wonder, through the wickedness of our mortal nature that 
there are so many sly stories told about the clergy? If you take 
the priest out of the wit of Ireland there is little left in it, except, 
perhaps, in connection with the pig. And, again, what would become 
of the “dry humour” of the Scotch if you deprived it of “the 
minister”? Bishops, in particular, have always afforded the world 
very considerable amusement, and their merit in this way is as great 
as ever. A recently-appointed one found the clergy in his diocese 
in a sad state of demoralisation as regarded the second service on a 
Sunday; they had the modesty to suppose that one sermon was 
enough for their congregations, and in the afternoon “let them 
depart,” as the rubric says, without one. In reply to his Lordship’s 
expostulations he received many excuses, and the following remark- 
able epistle: “ Dear Jack [what heightened the impertinence was 
that the bishop’s name was Jackson], Come over and take luncheon 
with me to-morrow, and let us devise some plan together to get out 
of this blessed second sermon. Yours truly.” 
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The writer had signed it, of course, and also placed the name and 
address of the reverend friend he was writing to at the top of his 
note. He had also written a temporising letter to the bishop. His 
whole proceeding, in short, exhibited both prudence and business 
habits, only he had put the two letters in the wrong envelopes. The 
bishop says, after relating this anecdote, “I never had the least 
trouble afterwards with either of those two gentlemen.” 


OETS are supposed to be prophets also. It is curicus to see 
how their wildest fancies or predictions are sometimes fulfilled. 
A recent event in Brussels corresponds exactly, with the exception 
that the dénotiment is fortunately less tragic, with Hood’s story of 
Miss Kilmansegg. When deprived of a leg by an accident, that 
rather ostentatious young lady would be contented with nothing less 
splendid than a leg of gold. With this her husband ran off, having 
first used it as a bludgeon to effectually silence her protests. A 
Flemish lady, equally rich and equally misguided, having lost lately 
one of her eyes through an accident, had, it is said, a false eye, the 
ball of which was made or set round with brilliants. The beauty of 
this attracted an admirer, who became unfortunately moved by the 
same spirit as Hamlet’s uncle— 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket. 
The thief, it is satisfactory to hear, has been arrested. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye, 
No one knows for whom it beameth, 
says Moore, in one of his best-known melodies. The false swain in 
this case had a very fair idea for whom the eye of this Flemish 
Lesbia was beaming. If ladies thus substitute real for imaginary 
jewels, lovers will profit from the pecuniary rather than from the 
sentimental stand-point. We shall at least have to alter our love 
poetry, and may improve upon Herrick by singing,— 
His eyes the goldsmith lend thee, 
instead of “ Her eyes the glowworm lend thee.” 


T is strange to see how the opponents of intellectual merit go 
hammering on against competitive examinations, as though 
muscles and sagacity could not exist in the same human body. A 
University tutor gives some telling statistics which show how, at 
Rugby and Oxford, “the finer intellectual spirits will beat the 
weaker vessels in anything whatever.” But a much stronger proof of 
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his argument will be found in the cricket and football matches 
between Woolwich and Sandhurst. The cadets in the former estab- 
lishments have to pass a much harder examination, and their 
numbers are much less, yet they have always beaten their oppo- 
nents. Instead of the cry for more dunces in the army, let there be 
a physical competition—such as lifting a hundredweight with the 
teeth—added to the intellectual ones, which will put the matter in 
dispute beyond question. I am afraid what Mr. Mill said of the 
“Stupid Party” was not “ too good to be true.” 


HE age is complained of as being prosaic, and yet the “Fairy 
Tales of Science” have some compensation in them for what 
we have lost in poetry and romance. In the Warchouseman and - 
Drapers’ Trade Journal (of all places!) I read of some newly- 
invented machinery now in use at Oak Mills, near Bradford, which 
outdoes the “Arabian Nights” themselves. “We have visited,” 
says the Warehouseman, “these mills ourselves, and can give our 
personal testimony to what is said of them.” The machinery therein 
works all night without anyone to supervise or attend to it, producing 
large. quantities of fancy articles in wool, and silk, and cotton. “The 
mill itself was in darkness, but we could hear the rumble of machi- 
nery as we approached. The door was unlocked and a couple of 
candles were lighted. By the dim light we. saw the machines all at 
work, and passing from one to another we noticed also what they 
were producing. There was no possibility for deception and no 
room for doubt ;” at all events, they were able to verify the main 
fact, which is, that when the working hours of the mill are over, “ the 
lights are put out, the building is locked up, and the machines are 
left working all through the night. The engine, which is completely 
cut off from the mills, communicating with them only through a hole 
in the wall, through which the driving-gear passes, alone requires 
attention, which is paid to it by a night attendant.” 


F you have five-and-twenty pounds to leave, and wish to be 
famous after death, appoint two Emperors to be your executors 

and the Pope your residuary legatee. This has been done by a 
small landed proprietor in Switzerland. The Emperors have refused 
to act, but the Pope has made no sign, whereupon the successor of St. 
Peter has been cited to appear before a county court (in the Canton 
Soleuse) to show cause why some decree should not be granted 


touching the sanity of the testator. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





